he dtlusical ¢ 


ory. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 


BE DEDUCTED. 


IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Géethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 








VOL. 36.—No. 9. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1858. 


PRICE 4d. 
STAMPED 5d. 








ANTED. — A 
Militia Regiment. Terms, 25s, to 30s, per week. 
Sons, 24, Hoiles-street, Oxford-street. 


Apply to Boosey and 


IGNORA FUMAGALLI, SIGNOR DI GIORGI, 

KJ and MR. CHARLES BRAHAM (Conductor, Signor Vianesi). All applica- 

a fo. the provinces, or the metropolis, to be addressed to Mr. Cuarles Braham, 
anager, 





‘ONCERT SEASON, 1858.—NOTICE.—C. M. SHEE 
/ respectfully intimates to the Musical Profession that he has removed to 
2, Beak-sirect, Regeut-street. where he continues the arrangement of concerts 
(public or private) at bis usual moderate charges. 








EW SACRED SONG, “He has come! 
of God.” Words by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
J. Diirrner. Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh aud Glasgow. 


si 7 
ADLLE. FINOLI, Mr. Horace Vernon, Sig. Dragone, 

Sig. Gabussi, Sig Mattoni, Mr. Burtleman, and Clorus (Conuctor, 

Mr. Cunio), will appear in Brighton, on Monday, March 1st; Leamington, 2nd; 
Hereford, 3rd; Ip-wich, 5th; in recitals from the operas of Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, L’ Italiana in Algeri, Il Trovatore, Ii Don Gievanni, &c. For par- 
ticulars apply to Mapleson and Co., Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket. 


the Christ 
Composed by 








R. STEPHEN MASSETT, the celebrated American 
Voca'ist, Composer, Imitator, and Elocutionist, will make his First 
Appearance in London, ou Monday Evening, Murch 8th, 1858, at th: HANOVER 
SQUARE ROOMS, in his NEW and ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT. as given 
by him, with most marked success, in California, Australia, aud the E.st Indies. 
Mr. Massett will in the course of his Eutertainmenr, relate a thrillmg incident 
of the blowing away from the guns of two mutinous sepoys, as recently witnessed 
by him at Bombay; with other interesting details connected with the present 
rebellion in India. Dcors open at half-past Seven ; to commence at Eight o’clock 
recisel A:imission, 2s, 6d.; Reserved otails, 5s.; which may be secured at 
r. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old B..nd-street. 


PROGRAMME 
or 
MISS ARABELLA GODDARD’S 
THIRD SOIREE OF 
CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
AT HER RESIDENCE, 
47, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
ON 
TUESDAY, MARCH 2np, 1858, 
WHEN SHE WILL Br ASSISTED BY 
M, SAINTON AND M, PAQUE, 





To Commence at Half-past Eight o’clock precise'y, and terminate about a Quarter to 
Eleven. Tickets, Hutf-a-Guinea, to be had only of Miss Arabella Goddard, 
47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


PART I.—Sonata in D Major, Pianoforte and Violin (No. 7), (Mozart) Miss 
Arabella Goddard and M, Sainton; Grand Sonata in A flat (Op. 39), (Weber) 
Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard ; Fuga Scherzando (first time in public), —and 
Preludio con Fuya, in A minor, (from Bo k 9 and Book 4 of F C. Griepenkerl's 
“Complete Collection of the Pianoforte Works of Bach” (J. 8. Bach), Piauoforte, 
Miss Arabella Goddard. 

PART II.—Grand Sonata in E major (Op. 109), (Beethoven)—1. Vivace, ma 
non troppo; adagio espressivo; tempo primo; adagio espressivo; tempo primo; 
2. Pre-tissims; 38. Andante molto cantabile—ceon vari. zioui—Pianoforte, Miss 
Arabella Godda'd; Grand Trio in C minor (No. 2), Pianoforte, Violin, a:d 
Viol ne: llo, (Mendelss hn)—!1. Allegro eneryico+ con fuoco; 2 Andante espressivo; 
8. Scherzo—mo to «llezro, quasi presto; 4. Finale—allegro appas ionato—Miss 
Arabella Goddard, M. Sainton, aud M. Paque. 


«*» It is respectfully announced—in answer to numerous applications—that Miss 
Arabella Goddard will give A SECOND SERIES of Classical Pianoforte Perform- 
ances, of which the dates and further particulars will be shortly advertised, 


9 


GOOD CORNET PLAYER for a; 





ORGAN FOR SALE. 
Si ORGAN now standing in the Free Trape Hatt, 


Manchester.—Messrs. Kirtlind and Jardine beg to inti uate t at the above 
Instrument will be sold a bargain, as its immediate removal is requisite pre- 
paratory to the erection of the Grand Organ bu It by tiem for tue Ari Treasures’ 
Exhibition. A ply to Kirtland and Jardine, Organ Bu lders. Manc:ester. 


' OWE’S NEW LANCER QUADRILLES upon popular 


4 Envlish airs. Price 3s. Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
London, all musicsellers. 


i R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED (late Miss P- 


Horton) wil! repeat their entertainment every evening (except Saturday) 
at 8 Saturday afternoon at 3. Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Stalls, 3s., secured 
without extra charge at the Royal Gallery of Lilustration, 14, Regent-street, and 
at Cramer, Beale, aud Co’s., 201, Regent-si reet. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ FIRST PERFORM- 
ANCE OF CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at tiie Beethoven Rooms, 
Wednesday evening, March 10, at haif-past eigit. Programme—Sonata, F major, 
pianoforte and violin, Beethoven; Aria, Handel; Grand Sonata in G miner, 
“Didone Abbandonata,” Clementi; Trio, E flat, op. 2, pianoforte, violin. and 
violoncello, Beethoven; Sacred Sony, Brinley Richards; Characteristic Pieces, 
Mendelssohn. Vocali>t, Miss Messent; Pianotorte, Mr Brinley Richards; Violin, 
Mr. Henry Blagrove; Violoncello, M. Paque. 


S?: MARTIN'S HALL.—FOURTH ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERT (series of six:, under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, on 
TUESDAY EVENING, March 2, at eight precisely Vart 1.—Overture, ‘ Eury- 
anthe,” Weber; Aria, “Gidkleim im Thale’ (Euryanthe), Weber—Miss Kemble ; 
Grand Scena, *‘ Medora’—composed expressly for Miss Dolby—H. Smart (first 
time of performance); Symphony in B flat (No. 4), Beethoven. Part I1.—Con- 
certo, violoncel'o, Servais—Mr. George Collins: Song, ‘‘1 arise from dreams of 
thee,” Hullah—Mr. Santley (first time of ;erformance); Andant: (Midsummer 
Night’s Dream), Me:delssohn; Ductto, ‘*Quel sepolcro” (Agnese), Pacr—Miss 
Kemble and Mr. Santley; Overture, ‘‘Die Zauberfléte,” Moza:t. Stalls, 5s. ; 
Galeries, 2s. 6d.; Area, 1s. For the serices—Stalls, one guinea; Gallerics, 
half-a-guinea, 


ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter 
4 Hall.—On next Monday, March Ist, 1858, in the Lower Hall, Haydn’s 
CREATION, preceded by the Cantata on the birthday of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, composed by Dr. Elvey, Organist of St George s Chapel, 
Winds »r (cleventt: time of performance). Principal vocali~ts:—Miss E. Hughes, 
Miss Galloway, Mr. T. Dyson, and Mr. Lawler. The band and chorus will be on 
an effi-icnt scale. Conductor, Mr. Surman (founder «f the Exeter Hail Oratorios). 
Ticke:s—Area, 2s.; Western Gallery, 3s.; Reserved Seats, 5s. ;—to be had by 
order of the principal music-se lers, and at the Office, No. 9, Exeter Hall, where 
choral societies ani the public may obtain correct ec pies of the ‘ Creation,” 
handwook size, 23.; cloth, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, with a splendid portrait of the composer 
worth all the money charged for the mousic, 5s. ; folio, 10s., 123., or 15s. ; orchestral 
parts, Lew or secui.d-hand copies, at | alf-)rice. Books of the words of all the 
Ora‘ orios, 12s. 6d.; or 15s. per hundred, Cantata, arranged by the composer 
for the organ or pianoforte, 3s., 4s., or 5s, ; string parts, 8s ; chorus yarts, 58. ; 
three wind parts, 13s This work will be found worthy the attention of all —_ 
societi:s. All orders fir choral music should specify Surman’s Exeter Hal 
editions, universally admitted to be the best and chea; est. 


THE OPENING 


OF THE 


ST, JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 1HE DUCHESS OF KENT, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNEsS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDvE, 
AND 
THE PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

Will be celebrated by two Grand Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Benedict’ 
the first on Thursday, March v5:h, of Sacr.d Music; the second on Saturday, 
March 27th, ot Miscellaneous Music, IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. Further particulars, with a list of the Ladies 
Patronesses, a programme of the music of each concert, &c., &c., will 
shortly announced, 
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MESSRS, DUNCAN DAVISON anv CO. 


HAVE PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 


MEY ERBEER: 


a*x The English version of the words is by Jonn OxENFORD, Esq. 


a. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, for four voices (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass) 
with English and Latin text, organadlib. .. oe oe oe o 8 

‘‘Byery lover of music will, we are sure. feel curious to know this interesting 
work. Itis written for four ordinary voices (soprani, alti tenori, and bassi), to be 
sang without accompanim: nt. An organ part has, however, ben added, *to be 
used when the voices have a ten /ency to lower.’ ‘Ihe melody, as is proper in com- 
positions of this nature, is simple—yet it is so elegantly harmonised that tie 
int rest never flags for a moment, and the monotony and coldness so often com- 
plained of in relizious morceaux, without accompaniment, are entirely avoided. 

“We do not remember any work of a similar kind, in which the modulations 
are more beautiful than in this composition of M. Meyerbeer. The entrée of the 

arts in imita:ion, which occurs towards the middle of the Prayer, could not have 
yeen effected in a more masterly manner ; indeed throughout the piece the hand 
of a consummate harmonist, and a composer who has studied every resource of 
his art, is visible. 

“M Meyerbeer’s setting of the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer” has already been sung by the 
choir of the Bencher’s Chapel, Lincoln's Inn, London, under the able direction of 
Mr. J. Pittman ; and ir will, no doubt, be adopted, as it deserves to be, by all the 
principal metropolitan and provincial choirs.”—Liverpool Mail. 

THIS HOUSE TO LOVE IS HOLY (adieu aux jeunes mariés), Serenade s, d. 
for eizht voices. (2 sopranos, 2 contraltos, 2 tenors, aud 2 basses) 





without accompaniment .. oa $% ee Pr ae 8 6 
NEAR TO THEE (Pres ce toi). for voice, piano, and violoncel'o ‘i co ae 
HERE, HERE ON THE MOUNIAIN RECLINING (Le chant du Berger), 

for voice, piano, aud clarinet, orharmonium .. - “s ob . 40 

N.B.—The above two songs, with French and German words, each 
4s.. as well as the colection, in 8vo. form, of Meyerbeer's 
“*Quarante Mélodies & une et & plusieurs voix,” with piano 
accompaniment, 12s., may be obtained of Messrs. D, Davison 
AND Co, 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
“T LOVE THE OAK,” ballad by Adolfo Ferrari .. ae oe oo oo 2 0 
“Sweet days of youth, farewell,’ ditto ne ee oe ‘a so ee 
“Vieni, vi ni,” serenade ditto oo os oe oe oo 38 
**Come, fairies, come,” chamber trio, forsoprano, mezzo, and contralto, ditto 2 6 
**Come, sisters, let us dince and sing,” for ditto ditto.. . ss 
“The formation and cultivation of the voice fur singing,” ditto - 8 0 
* Qnick arise. maiden mine,” A:r 8 yrien, by J. Dessauer « £2 
** When I was young,” by Ernest B: uce es os - 26 
“Wien first you shone befure me,’ ditto ., oe ee oe ee « 2 0 
“THE TW) SMILEs,” for a coutralto voice, by G. A. MACFARREN .. « 
“THE COQUETTE.” for « contralto voice, by J. W. Davison.. e «vs 29 
“AT EARLY DAY’S DAWNING,” by 8S. GRosvENOR .. aia a os ee 
“IN TF, DOMINE, SPERAVI,” anthem for voices and organ, by ditto .. 3 0 


In the Press. 
“TO-MORROW,” ballad for voice and piano, by Charles J. Hargitt. 





VOICE, PIANU, AND VIOLIN OR FLUTE. 
“MOURNFULLY, SING MOURNFULLY,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 31 ~ &* 





VOICE, PIANO, AND VICLONCELLO OR VIOLA. 
“ WHERE IS THE SEA,” by G. Cruwell, Op. 32 “ Pa - o 3 0 





VOICE, PIANO, AND HORN OR VIOLONCELLO. 





““WHEN O’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN,” by E. Vivier .. ° oe 3 0 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

**CLARICE,” Morgeau de Concert, (played by Miss Arabella Goddard) 40 

“A SUMMER'S DAY,” Romance, by Eugtne Monivt .. ee oe - 8 0 

* ELISE,” Komance (an elegant teachin. piece), by E. A. Gomion .. oo. 2 0 

“TRIUMPHAL MARCH,” by Muscheles o as oe «2 © 


In the Press. 
THREE LIEDER OHNE WORTE for the piano, by C, J. Hargitt. 





COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO BY THE HON. MRS, GREVILLE 


. dd 

“‘GRAND MARCH,” Dedicated to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 5 0 
“LA COSTANZA,” Notiurno, dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady de Ros |. 0 
a L AMICIZ14,” Notiurno, dedicated to the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Phipps .. 3 0 
we LE BIEN VEN U,” Waltz, dedicated to Mrs. Francis Fortescue ., oo £ 
QUADRIGLE,” dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady William Hervey 3 0 


LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
(DéPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS). 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 








PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 


TWELVE GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER 
(PEOPLE'S SONGS) 


Transcribed in a popular form for the pianoforte. 


8. d. 
1. TREUE LIEBE (TRUE LOVE) ee oe ee oe eo 2 6 
2. WANDERLIED (PARTING SONG) o oe oe <« Bq 
38. LIEB UND GLUCK (LOVE AND HAPPINESS) ee oe 32 6 
4, RHEINWEINLIED (RHINE SONG) = ee ee oe 2 G6 
5. AENNCHEN VON THARAU (SERENADE) .. oe o 2 6 
6. DER GUTE KAMERADE (THE FAITEFUL FRIEND o 2 6 
7. FIDELIN (FIDELIN) .. ee ee ee ee oo oo 2 6 
8. MEIN SCHATZERL IST HUBSCH (MY MISTRESS IS FAIR) 2 6 
9. ABSCHIED (FAREWELL) .. Ps ae we oo + £2 
10, MEIN SCHATZ IST EIN REITER(MY LOVERIS ASOLDIER) 2 6 
11. DAS ZERBROCHENE RINGLEIN (THE BROKEN RING) 2 6 
12, SOLDATENLIED (THE SOLDIER'S SONG) .. ee os @ 8 


From ‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 

‘‘Herr Gollmick, who is one of the most accomplished pianists and successful 
composers of the day, has produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found 
highly attractive, not only from the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the 
taste and skill with which he has treated them.” 


«THE DRIPPING WELL.” 


An original morgeau, second edition, always encored when performed by the 
author in public. 





From ‘‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 
“A sparkling and characteristic piece, likely to rival in popularity the 
notorious ‘Pluie de Perles.” 





POPULAR PIECES. 


5 8, d. 

Faniska oe oe ee oe Fairy Dell .. oe oe - 8 @ 
Réverie Amoreuse .. ee ee Laci darem .. oe oe . 8 0 
26 


Chanson a&boire .. ee ee 
Europa Galop, 2nd edition we 


bocon ton 


. 
6 
0 | Midnight Galop 
0 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, HOLLES-STREBT. 









In one volume, handsomely bound in crimson and gold, price 7s. 6d. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


EDITED BY 
J. W. DAVISON, 
With P.vtrait by Joun Lyncu, and preface by the Editor. 


From ‘THE DAILY NEWS.” 


“This cheap, compact, and most elegant edition of the thirty-six famous 
‘Lieder ohne worte,’ wili be welcomed as a boon by every lover of Mende.ssohn, 
not excepting such as already possess those exquisite pieces as they have been 
alrvady pubtished: for independently of the Leauty of the volume, aud the 
c’earness and accuracy of the t xt, it has the further advantage of a preface by the 
accomplishei ediior, which every one who cherishes the memory of the lamented 
musician, will read with instruction and ;leasure,” 





From ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR.” 


“They are edited with great care and correctness, by an accomplished musician 
and critic, who has enriclied the collection with an able and interesting preface,” 






From ‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.” 


“Mr. J. W. Davison has studied Mendelssohn deenly and lovingly. A ve' 
interesting preface, from his pen, accompanics this von, — ed 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
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REVIEWS. 


“THe CrassicaL Pranisr” (used at the Royal Academy of Music)— 
a selection of movements from the works of the great masters— 
edited by Brinley Richards (Honorary Member, Associate, and 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music.) 

(Continued from page 84.) 

Ir one work would suffice to render a musician immortal, the 
sonata (or “Scena Tragica”) in G minor, entitled Didone 
Abandonnata, ought to effect that much for Clementi. A vast 
number of compositions, some great, the majority more or less 
admirable, proceeded from his pen; but this one sonata—not 
only the offspring of consummate talent but of inspired 
genius—transcends them all 

It has been too much a habit, both with professors and culti- 
vated amateurs, to regard Clementi in the exclusive light ofa 
music-master, profound and sagacious, but at the same time dry 
and pedantic—as the author, in short, of the most ingenious of 
elementary works, the Gradus ad Parnassum, and little else. 
Clementi, nevertheless, has another side, which has been over- 
looked, or at least only half acknowledged. He was a poet, as 
well as a contrapuntist end perfecter of mechanism, He had 
his dreams—like his more ardent and genial, though less learned, 
contemporary, Dussek ; and in one of these he gave birth to the 
Dilone Abandonnata—which (complete, as usual) constitutes one 
of the most remarkable features in Mr. Brinley Richards’ 
“Selection of movements from the works of the great masters.”* 

The Didone Abandonnata is a masterpiece ; and—deep as it is— 
that it is not too deep for intelligent amateurs, has been recently 
shown by Miss Arabella Goddard, at one of her highly interest- 
ing soirées, where it was heard with rapture. Most musicians 
know something of this sonata; at least we hope so, for their 
own sakes and for the sake of art. If such compositions are 
ignored, Mozart and Beethoven must have written just as much 
in vain ; and modern “ Wolfgang- Amadées’’t will have fair reason 
to point at them, as “poor exploded old antiques.” That many 
other fine productions besides Didone Abandonnata have been 
in a great measure neglected, is, we fear, too true; and it 
says little for our pianists that such should be the case. Much, 
nevertheless, may be laid to the charge of the so-styled 
“ virtuosi;” and it is some consolation to know that the pernicious 
influence of that flashy tribe is gradually diminishing. 

Clementi’s pianoforte-music should be in the hands of every 
ambitious player, and his Didone be treasured as a gem of ines- 
timable price. One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
this very fine composition is the prevalence of the key of 
G minor, in which each of the four movements commences and 
terminates.{ But this is in l:eeping with the nature of the poetical 
theme by which the sonata was suggested; and the general con- 
duct of the work is so felicitous, that an impression of monotony 
is never once engendered. The Lento Patetico, which forms the 
introduction, is an appropriate preface to what follows; and more 
than one of its stately progressions may claim a certain affinity 
with the earlicr style of Beethoven. The allegro con espressione, 
one of the most superb movements ever written for the piano, 
is based upon a truly pathetic melody :— 
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The second theme, in the orthodox relative major, is not less 
happy :— 


* We recommend the editor, or the publishers, of The Classical Pia- 
nist to invent a new title for their rich and varied compilation, which 
does not contain one single instance of a curtailed work. 

+ Or their equally silly adyocates—with other initials. 

ft The lento and adagio leave off on the,dominant of the key—the 
former without, the latter with the seventh. 
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Instead of the first part ending in the key of B flat (as might 
have been anticipated), after it has been largely developed, a new 
phrase is introduced, with much the same disregard of precedent 
as in the “ codas” of Beethoven :— 
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This is worked as elaborately as the theme which gene- 
rates it, and ultimately leads to another short subject, in D 
minor :— 
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—in which key the first part of the movement finishes. These 
rich materials would seem not sufficient for the composer, since, 
in the second part (or “free fantasia”—to employ an almost 
obsolete nomenclature), he brings in yet another phrase :— 
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—in the development of which some of the most beautiful and ex- 
pressive passages of the sonata are elicited. Of course we have 
an example of two-part canon,on the octave; how, indeed, 
could Clementi desist from his favourite expedient, in a work 
of such length and magnitude? But for once this scholastic 
device is right welcome, Fragments from two of the principal 
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themes are alternately treated, with the grandest effect—as 
for example :— 
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—which latter, sticklers for abstract form may assert, it would 
have been better to introduce in any other key than G minor. But 
Clementi’s form is peculiar—altogether his own, indeed; and if 
he is to be criticised after this fashion, almost the whole of 
his sonata, which hangs together so magnificently, might be 
taken to pieces—a task for which, were we not deterred by such 
evidences of strength and beauty, we should have neither time 
nor inclination. The first subject of the allegro is once more 
approached through a progression of great spirit and vivacity; 
and the themes, already noticed as elements of the first part, re- 
appear alternately, in different keys. The second of these, 
coming in G major, affords an agreeable relief to the prevalent 
minor mode—which, however, is resumed after a striking transi- 
tion from G major to E flat :— 
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The same progression that brought us from B flat to D minor, 
in the first movement, now leads us from E flat to G 
minor. The climax,nevertheless, is suspended by a coda, of which 
even M. Lenz, or the editor of the New Philharmonic pro- 
grammes, will scarcely deny that Beethoven knew something :— 


Piu Allegro. 
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_ The movement then terminates, with slight modification, much 
in the same manner as the first part. 

From the Adagio dolente we can only quote the exquisite first 
phrase :— 
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—although the plaintive episode is equally worth communicating. 
While not one-third as long as the alleyro, the slow move- 
ment is hardly less remarkable for points of beauty. The grief of 
Dido may be presumed to have been exhausted in the allegro and 
adagio, and to have given way to ungovernable passion. The 
finale— Allegro ayitato e con disperazone—breaks out thus 
impetuously :— 
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—and with the exception of a second theme in the relative major, 
which we think hardly worthy of the rest, is sustained through- 
out in the same impassioned style. As in the Allegro con expres- 
stone, the first part of this movement does not end in the key of 
the second theme, but in that of D minor. We might cite many 
fine points, but must refrain, for more reasons than one. The 
second part of the finale sets out with a long and elaborate canon 
on the octave. This, though less interesting than its com- 
panion of the first movement, is occasionally relieved by har- 
mony, while in one place a second imitation is introduced, on the 
interval of the fifth below,—by these means it escapes mono- 
tony. Still we cannot feel otherwise than nervous during its 
progress, lest it should succeed in weakening the effect of so 
striking a movement and so glorious a sonata, The rest is 
carried on with amazing spirit; but we can only find room for 
one more quotation—an example of contrapuntal ingenuity 
that will be at once appreciated by the learned :— 


{i 


Such a sonata as the Didone Abandonnata is not to be quitted 
without regret. A volume might be written on it; but we 
must be satisfied with having thus briefly called attention to 
its merits, 






































(To be concluded in our next.) 





“Otp Enerisn Drrrres,” selected from Clappell’s “ Popular Music 
of the Olden Time,” arranged with symphonies and accompani- 
ments, By G. A. Macfarren. (Part V.) 

Tue Fifth Part is fully equal in interest to any and all of its 
predecessors. Mr. W. Chappell really merits the gratitude, not 
merely of every archzologist, properly speaking, but of every 
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lover of genuine national melody. His zeal amounts to absolute 
enthusiasm, and his materials seem to be inexhaustible. A 
more valuable book than his Popular Music of the Olden Time 
was never contributed to the musical literature of any country ; 
and it was a truly happy idea to allow those who may not have 
leisure to follow the intelligent author in his researches, a share 
in the advantages of his musical discoveries. This is the object of 
“Old English Ditties”—excerpts from the body of Mr. Chappell’s 
great work—which, if they become generally circulated, are 
likely to stem the torrent of platitude that of late years has 
completely overwhelmed the pure stream of healthy tune which 
gives to simple music its most captivating charm. 

Mr. Chappell is most lucky in his co-labourers. We do 
not believe that England possesses a musician capable of 
adorning true English melody in a costume of harmony more 
sober and becoming than Mr. Macfarren; while, on the other 
hand, in Mr. Oxenford, we have not only as complete a master 
of rhythm in all its varieties as Sebastian Bach of every device 
of counterpoint, but a poet as genial and hearty as any of 
those racy English bards whose works have shed a lustre on the 
lyric reputation of Great Britain. 

Part V.of “Old English Ditties” contains (like each of its 
predecessors) twelve songs. Of these, Mr. Oxenford has supplied 
original words for six—‘“I’m called the jovial miller;” “My 
dearest love, why wilt thouask!” “The name of my true love ;” 
“ A soldier should be jolly;” ‘‘ Northern Nancy;” and “ There 
was a simple maiden”—any one of which might have proceeded 
from an English Burns, or an English Moore. We should like 
to quote them all. That, however, is impossible; and our 
readers must be satisfied with two—which, by the way, we have 
only selected from the rest on account of their marked contrast 
to each other :— 


Composed about 1610.) 


“My dearest love, why wilt thou ask 

If I am constant yet ? 

Dost think ’tis such an easy task 
Thine image to forget ? 

My soul retuins thee still in sight 
When thou art far away ; 

Thou art my vision in the night, 
My waking dream by day. 


‘Tune—“ Ili never love thee more.” 


* And when, the time of absence past, 

Once more I see thee near, 

T start to find my dream at lust 
An earthly form cin wear, 

When far, thou seem’st some power above, 
To guard my soul from harm ; 

When present, thou’rt my own dear love, 
That gives my life its charm.” 


(Tune—* The buff coat hath no fellow.” Composed about 1610.) 


“ Drink, boys, drink deep, 
For a soldier should be jolly ; 
Laugh, boys, laugh loud, 
For in grief there’s nought but folly. 


* Life’s but a bubble, 
That’s puffed up with trouble, 
A wise man ne’er can doubt it; 
Bullets may hit us, 
And then it will quit us, 
So think no more about it. 


‘Here's a buff jerkin, 
To frighten a Turk in, 
And bravely defy rough weather ; 
Comrades, so merry, 
Take heed that you bury 
My coat and me together. 


“Drink, boys, drink deep, 
For a soldier should be jolly ; 
Laugh, boys, laugh loud, 
For in grief there’s nought but folly. 





* Drain to the bottom 
Your cups, while you’ve got ’em, 
There’s no such bath for sorrow ; 
This day, dear brother, 
May ne’er breed another ; ' 
We all may fall to-morrow.” 

It must be remembered that Mr. Oxenford has to write his 
words to suit the measure of the tunes, which renders his task all 
the more difficult—since every body knows that, when music is 
wedded to verse, the custom is generally the opposite way. The 
verses of the seventh and eighth songs—“ Oh! the oak, the 
ash, and tke bonny ivy tree,” and “When the king enjoys his 
own again”—have been abridged by Mr. Oxenford, who has per- 
formed this delicate labour with discretion and judgment, 
preserving the good, and omitting what is superfluous. 

The other four songs are “Love will find out the way,’- 
“ Barbara Allen,” “ Black-eyed Susan,” and “ Under the green 
wood tree” (not Shakespere’s)—the bare mention of which is 
sufficient. 


“Tur AnnrE Lavrtz Granp Marcu,” composed by John Fulcher. 

The somewhat mawkish tune of “Annie Laurie,” with a 
somewhat clumsy coda, in C, forms the first part of the march. 
A somewhat commonplace episode, in A flat, follows; and, in its 
turn, gives way to the somewhat mawkish tune of “ Annie 
Laurie,” with the somewhat clumsy coda—at the heels of which 
latter is tacked a somewhat insignificant codetta. On the whole 
this is a somewhat indifferent march. 


“THe Mrrror oF Lirg,” written and composed by Zante. 
“Zante” can both write and compose, and when he says :— 
“For oh! the future’s a deceiver, 
The mirror of the brain— 
we like him well enough, since he deceives neither himself nor 
any one else. But when he composes thus :— 














we like him less, since he deceives both himself and his pur- 
chasers. Our poet-musician is evidently fond of this coquettish 
A sharp, which he might just as well have introduced at the 
beginning of the bar, as in the middle, where, between 
the two A’s natural, it looks uncommonly self-satisfied and 
priggish :— 











If “Zante” meant A sharp, “Why did he not say so at 
wo-o-ance?”—as Mr. Honey says (too often) in the sparklin, 
dialogue of the Rose of Castille. As it stands, we are reminde 
of a singer who, imagining that he is singing out of tune, “hawsse 
un peu,” and then, finding that he is really out of tune, “baisse 
un peu.’ We recommend the composer in this instance, as 
M. Vivier’s Calabrian bandit recommends his lieutenant, Pietro 
—who, in want of a better book, has borrowed a bible to read 
for the edification of the robbers—to “ gazer un peu.” 

Nevertheless, “ The Mirror of Life” is a very prettyballad. 


“Ta Frorence”—Polka Fantastique pour le Piano, par J. B. Riche. 
“La Florence” possesses all the good qualities which should 
render a polka attractive ; but it is not in the least fantastic (to 
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speak English) ; so much the more is it to be admired, since 
while there is no reason why a polka should be fantastic (much 
less “igue”) there are many reasons why it should not. Mr. 
(Mons. ?) J. B. Riche (Rich ?) has written a polka the most wi- 
fantastic imaginable ; but, in revenge, it is sparkling, rhyth- 
mical, pretty, easy, brilliant, and dansant (danceable ?) No one 
who tries it can fail to be pleased with it. 








MR. H. W. A. BEALE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
S1r,—In your last number you publish a letter which you ascribe 
to me, The letter in question is signed W. G. F. Beale; my initials 
are H. W. A. Surely you must have omitted to observe this. How- 
ever, as you have publicly accused me of want of good breeding, I 
trust that you will in justice publish this repudiation of the charge. 
I should never have written to complain of your critique myself, how- 
ever unjust I might have thought it to be. I sent my works to you, 
and you were justified in saying whatever you thought proper thereon. 
I regret that my Pensée Fugitive did not meet your approbation ; ;but 
I must say that I take it as a high compliment to be classed with 
such men as Liszt and Wagner. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
7, Inkermann-terrace, Kensington (W.), Henry W. A. BEALE. 
Feb. 20, 1858. 
(Mr. H. W. A. Beale has entirely misunderstood us; we 
never dreamed of classing him “ with such men as Liszt and 


Wagner.”—Ep. i. W.] 


PRESUMED PLAGIARISM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Str,—Should you consider the enclosed specimen of the 
wilful and unscrupulous plagiarisms of the “ British School of 
Music” deserving of exposure, I would furnish with other in- 
stances of the same sort from the works of the renowned com- 
piler of the Bohemian Girl_—Your obedient servant, 
Montague-sireet, Feb. 19, 1858. 
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[First—our correspondent does not state which opera was 
written first. Second—on the same system, we could prove that 
every composer has plagiarised from every (preceding) composer. 
Nevertheless, we shall be glad to examine some more of the 
presumed plagiarisms —Ep. J/. W. 

THE LATE SIR HENRY R. BISHOP. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—As one of the nearest relatives of the younger children of the 
late Sir Henry R. Bishop, allow me to beg that you will have the good- 
ness to give publicity to the following statement, in order that the 
position and circumstances of the family should be correctly known to 
the public. 

The advertisements which have recently appeared, announcing that 
“a concert would be given on the 25th inst. at the Alhambra Palace, 
under the patronage of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and other 
benevolent individuals, in behalf of the destitute family of the late Sir 
Henry R. Bishop,” would lead the public to infer that all the children 
had been Jeit and were still in a state of extreme want. 

Such, however, is not the fatt; it is true that at the death of Sir 
Henry R. Bishop, which occurred in April, 1855, a public subscription 
was commenced on behalf of the younger children of a second marriage ; 
and the following gentlemen, Sir George Smart, Dr. Henry Daniel, 
Mr. Addison, of Regent-street, and Mr. Mitchell, of Bond-street) who 
have kindly authorised me to make this announcement), undertook to 
act as trustees for the proper use and application of the sums 
subscribed. 

The amount received by those gentlemen,—largely increased by 
certain sums remitted through my hands from the mother of the 
children, the present Lady Bishop,—huas been expended by them in 
their education und maintenance, nor is anything required for their 
future position in life that cannot be supplied by their surviving 
parent. 

The member of the family recently deceased was Sir Henry R. 
Bishop’s eldest son by his first marriage, He died at the age of 
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48, leaving a widow and five young children, it is feared, totally unpro- 
vided for. He had never been connected with the musical professi»n, 
but for nearly fifteen years had been a confidential clerk in the office 
of Sir Robert Carden, the present Lord Mayor, which may naturally 
account for his Lordship’s sympathy in behalf of the distressed family. 
Far be it from me, Sir, to interfere with the charitable exertions made 
in their behalf, but it is certainly right to state that the benevolent 
assistance of the public is not required or asked for by the younger 
children of the late eminent composer, who are, in all respects, sup- 
ported and maintained by their mother, Lady Bishop. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Rosert Riviere, 
Brother of Lady Bishop. 


DR. FOWLE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Si1r,—Be 89 good, in justice to myself, to insert this letter in the 
next number of your journal. 

It was not for we to gratify the curiosity of your correspondents 
“Oboe” and “X. Y. Z.” as to where I hud obtained the degree of 
Mus. Doc., but I congratulate them upon receiving the desired infor- 
mation from your correspondent “R, A.M.” Tins letter, however, 
from “R. A. M.” demands a reply from me. 

It will naturally be asked by many persons, ** Why did Dr. Fowle 
go to Giessen for his degree? ‘Vhy did he not go to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge?” Mz reply is, that being desirous of taking the degree, I 
applied for information on th. subject to two friends, one of whom was 
a member of the University of Oxiord, and the other a distinguished 
scholar at Cambridge. Both these gentlemen informed me that not 
having kept my terms at either University, neither Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would confer the degree. I have since found out that both these 
gentlemen were wrong in their information; but, unfortunately, I did 
not discover their error until after I had taken the necessary proceed- 
ings at Giessen for obtaining the degree, which I was anxious should be 
conferred upon me, as it was urged that it might help to give me a 
good position at Torquay, where I had obtained an appointment as 
organist and choirmaster at the fashionable church of St. John’s. 

One word with respect to the said degree from the University of 
Giessen. If any of your readers imagine, or your correspondent 
*R. A. M.” intends to insinuate, that the degree of Mus. Doc. was 
bought with money alone, I beg distinctly and emphatically to deuy the 
charge. I sent several works to the University, and, in addition, 1 
was required to write an essay on thorough-base—a practical one of 
twenty-two folio pages in length, and I was further required to write 
at the end of the said essay, “I declare, upon the faith of a gentleman, 
that uo living person has assisted me in writing this essay.” This 
declaration, I believe, is not required at either Oxford or Cambridge, so 
that the exercise for either of these Universities may, if necessary, 
be bought. How often this occurs, cf course, I know not. No doubt 
such things have been done, but I would hope such instances are few and 
far between ; and I would suggest that both Oxford and Cambridge 
should demand from the candidate who applies for the degree, not only 
high testimonials as to musical ability, but also as to character and 
respectability, Such testimonials I wss required to produce at Giessen 
before the authorities would entertain my application. 

Whatever value yonr readers may set upon this degree from the 
University of Giessen, I really think is of very little consequence to me. 
Ihave explained why I sent to Giessen instead of to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and I will only add, that I obtained the degree fairly and honourably, 
and that, in addition to the usual diploma, an extra-cfficial document 
was given to me for musical merit. I certainly should have preferred 
to have gone to Oxford or Cambridge for the degree, but, having accom- 
plished my purpose at Giessen, I really regard the whole affair with a 
serenity and satisfaction which it will be quite impossible for the curiosity 
or the uncourteous remarks of your readers to disturb. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Exeter, Feb. 22, 1858. Tnomas Lioyp Fowter, Mus. Doc. 

[We may as well state here that, considering the specimens 
there have been of “ Mus. Bacs.” and “ Mus. Docs.” we entertain 
very little respect for the distinction, whether it is acquired at 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Giessen —Ep. Jf. W.] 





A New Poriticat Point—(From Punch).—Mr. E. T. Smith, 
the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, and the unsuccessful candi- 
date for Bedford and Bridport at the last election, has declared 
his intention of not again coming forward until Parliament shall 
have passed a measure allowing of vote by ballet. 





TWO OPINIONS. 


Tue New York Musical Review quotes the following antago- 
nistic opinions, said (no doubt on good authority) to have been 
delivered by two of the greatest operatic composers the world 
has known :— 

“Under any circumstances, in an opera, poetry must be the obedient 
daughter of music.”— Mozart. 

“When I compose, before all things, I wish to forget the musician, 
I consider a composition (opera) faulty and bad, if it smells of music.” 
— Gluck, 

Probably our transatlantic contemporary may be inclined to 
draw a deduction from the above exactly opposite to that which 
it has suggested to ourselves. We agree entirely with Mozart ; 
and can easily understand why the author of Don Giovanni was 
a greater operatic composer than Gluck—to say nothing of 
his (Mozart’s) immeasurable superiority as an “absolute 
musician.” 





Pracur.— Jenny Lind has given two concerts here. 
is now, it is said, on her way to Russia. 

Berun.—Herr von Biilow has at last given the concert of 
“Music of the Future,” with which he has for some time past 
threatened the good people of this city. In spite, however, of 
the assistance rendered on the occasion by Herr Tausig—who, 
by the way, is said to be Liszt’s most favourite pupil—and of 
Herr and Mad. Milde, reinforced by a legion of free tickets, the 
affair was a failure. Although he laboured very hard, Herr 
von Biilow could not succeed in rendering his audience at all 
enthusiastic for Liszt’s unedifying pianoforte concerto, or his 
“ Festkliinge.” He played also an overture of his own to 
Julius Cesar. Although this was disfigured by a great many 
exaggerations, it was kept nearer the forms of classical music 
than people would have expected. Herr Tausig possesses great 
mechanical skill and strength ; far too much, indeed, for cla~-sical 
works.—The last concert, given by the members of the Chapel 
Royal, was especially interesting. Menidelssohn’s  ottet, 
which, according to the composer’s own directions, should 
be played in the symphony style, was executed by all the 
stringed instruments. We did not think the work lost anything 
by this, but that, on the contrary, it gained a great deal. The 
sound of a number of violins combined is something enchanting. 
The same phenomenon which has long been observed in the 
chorns was evident here as well, namely, that a number of 
organs, which, when alone, are imperfect, compensate, when 
combined, for each other’s deficiencies, and produce an effect of 
tone which is in every respect satisfactory. The masterly 
qualities of the Chapel were, on this occasion, exhibited in their 
very best light. 

Tue Mozart-Verzem Ix GotHa—An official account has 
just been published by Herr Haushalter of the state and pro- 
spects of this association. He informs us that the directors have 
commenced operations by assisting a meritorious young artist, 
Herr Julius Lammers, of Osnabriick. A series of sonys by this 
gentleman will shortly be published, and his work, Die Schilf- 
lieder von Lenau, will, at the especial wish of Dr. Louis Spohr, 
find a place in the next Mozart Album. The kings of Prussia 
and Saxony, and the Prince of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
have lately sent donations to the Association, and several 
managers have promised to give benefits for its aid. 

Vern! is beginning to become popular in Germany, as well 
as in other places. At Darmstadt, Les Vépres Sici/iennes has 
proved very attractive for nearly a year, although not so much 
on account of the music, as of the scenery and the manner in 
which the ballet, Zhe Four Seasons, is put on the stage. igo- 
letto was given several times last month, and favourably received. 
In Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Ji Trovatore has produced a great 
sensation. 

Tuoven Otto Jahn’s Mozart is not yet ready, Herr Meidinger, 
a publisher of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, announces: Mozart, an 
Artist's Life: A Social Historical Romance in six volumes, b 
Heribert Rau. Were Herren Jahn and Hartel to keep bac 
the last volume of their Mozart a year or two, Herr Rau 
would probably find himself in a fix with his Social Historical 
Romance. 


She 
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COMPLAINT FROM A BANDMASTER. 


THE following has been sent to our office :— 





OBSERVATIONS, 





Every member of the household 
had a portrait of the Princess 
Royal excep the band An offi- 
cious & loyal member asked the 
bandmaster. The bd4 master sad 
he would do what he could Mr 
Pope Hardy (horn) seconded by 
Williams (clarionet) said as it was 
not &e & &e 

11 hours on duty not even a 
glass of wine or a bun to eat 











PARTIE NON-OFFICIELLE, 
NOUVEAU PIFF-PAFF DE MOSSOO. 
Preface to the 500th Edition. 

Wuev this great work was first given to the world, the author 
(supposed to be M. de Walewski), had little idea of the effect it 
would create. Sung in every corner of Mossoodom, it caused 
the Army to push the cries of enthusiasm the most lively ; and 
taken up, in an ironical chorus of men voices, by Mr. Milner 
Gibson’s Derbydizzygesangverein, it actually sang Lord Palmer- 
ston’s administration out of the house.—Communiqué. 





LE 





mJ a r 
THHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARK ET.—Under 
the management of Mr. Buckstone. On Monday, March Ist, and auring 
the week, to commence at 7 with the play (by J mes Sheridan Kuowles, Esq ) of 
THE HUNC .BACK, in which MISS AMY SEDGWICK will aprear as Julia. 
After wich. every ev ning, a new grand comic Christmas Paut»mime, ent tled 
THE SLEEPING BEAULY IN THE WUD; OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE 
SPITEFUL FAIRY. Tiesc nery by Mr. Wiliam Calicott Hariequin, Mr. Arthur 
Leclerc, , (o umbine, Miss Fanny Wright; Pantaloon, Mr Mackay; Clown, Mr. 

Charles Leclercq ; The Vrine ss on her travels, Miss Louise Li clercq 
NEW ARRANGEMENT OF PRICES.—O:ch stra Stalls (which may be re- 
tained th w ole of the evening, «nd for which there will be noc-arge ‘or booking), 
6s. each, Fir-! Price. —Diess Boxes, 5s.; Upper B-xes, 4s. ; Pit, 2x.; Gallery. 1s 
Second Price.- Dress Boxcs, 3- ; Upper Boxes zs.; Pit, 1s ; Gallery, 6d, 
Private Boxes, Two Guineas and Ons Guinea and a-haf each. Stage-Manager, 

Mr. Ciippendale, 


HEATKE ROYAL. ADELPHI. —This evening, 

Februar 27th. THE FAIRY CIRCLE; OR CON O’'CAROLAN’S DREAM, 
in which MR. and MRS. BARNtY WILLIAMS willappe r. After whici will be 
produ. ed a new ond original c mic drama, entitled YANKEE COURTSHIP; OR, 
AWAY DOWN E\Sl. To conclude with the successful original farce called 
LATEST FROM NEW YORK. 


] OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening. the 
: verform:ne? will commence with YOU C\N T MARRY YOUR GRAND- 
MOTHER. After which THE DOGE OF DURALTO. 
AT THE SWAN. 








To couclude with BOUTS 


Commence at talf-pus 7. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR CHARLES KEAN. 
N MONDAY and Friday, HAMLET; Tuesday and 
Thursday, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM; Wednesday and Satur- 
day, LOUIS XI. And the Pantomime ev ry Evening. ee ee ee 








‘T. JAMES’S THEATRE — PROFESSOR WILJALBA 
LX FRIKELI. —Wednesday and Sat rday after: oons at 3, and every evenit g 
(except Satur Jay) at 8 Sials, 5s ; Balcony Scalls, 4s.: Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 28.3 
Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes, Tso Gui'eas, One Guinca and-i-ialf, ‘and Oue 
Guinea. Places to be secured at Mr. Mitcheil’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street 





al 
REAT: NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joun Dovcuass 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Mr. John Douglass is happy to say that he has 
succce 'ed in entering into an engagement, for a limited p riod, with Mr. 
oe Ragen the eminent tragedian and lessee of the Theatre Royal 

veenm, wh> will anperr this week in his grat characters of B: “gor al 
Othell}; together with Mr T Stuart ard Mrs. g Seg yp ho Bain eg ba 


2 





} r : kngagement. for six 
nig: ts only, of Mr. G_ K_ Dickinson the juve: il: tragedian. On Monday, 
HAMLET — Hen lt, Mr. G. K. Dickin-ou, On ‘Tuesday ond Thursday, 


RICHARD THE THIRD. Richard. Mr. G. K. Dickinson. O Wednesday to 
comme:ce with BELPHE|OR. in which Mr. Charles Dillon will make his fir-t 
appearance at this theatre. On Friday, VENICE PRESERVID,  Iaffier, Mr. 
G. K. Dickinson. On Su:urday Mr. Charles Dillov will make his second appear- 
ance as OTHELLO. Iago, Mr. T. Stuart; Amelia, Mrs Weston. To conclude 


every evening with the Pantomime,—No advance in the prices, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Corno Primo.—ZIl mange des garigues. Quel gargotage (Quelle- 
gargamelle!) Jl se refuse au gardon, mais il Varme. Gare 
qui ny cede. 

J —Yes—waiting for space. 

Mr. Haypn Witson.—It is contrary to our rule to return articles 
unsuited to our columns. If not given out for insertion, they 
are destroyed. 

W. M.—Apply to the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-sireet, 
Hanover-square. 

Herr V. P.—Our respected Correspondent, most indefatigable of 
agents and remarkable of polyglots, will be honorably attended to 
in our next. 

L. V. (Paris).—TZhe conclusion in our next. : 

J:D.S.—We were compelled, by press of matter, to curtail our 
Correspondent’s more than we could have wished. 

C. B. (Brussels).—Nevt weet. 

Mr. Henry Lestiz’s Corr next week. 
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WE have often had occasion to state, and. we have now a 
pretext for repeating, that the Parisians are the greatest ° 
gudgeons (goujns) with respect to music on the face of the 
earth. True, France gave birth to Méhul, Boieldieu, and 
Auber—three men of whom Germany or Italy might have 
been proud ; and yet we have the intimate conviction that 
the greatest beauties of these great composers* are least of 
all appreciated by the French. The instances in which they 
are bewildered in their attempt to adjudicate on the claims 
of foreign musicians are numberless. A Paris critic is sure 
to set down everything German either as profound or lofty— 
as diving into the depths of philosophy, or aspiring to the 
clouds. Innately bored with German music—as French- 
men are naturally bored with anything serious (good or bad) 
that is not French—they, nevertheless, affect a certain 
veneration, which, mingled with a faint reflex of the critical 
and cynical spirit of Voltaire (who—honest and out-spoken 
Frenchmau—laughed or sneered at almost everything exotic), 
has something akin to the ghastly frolics of the nuns, in the 
resuscitation scene of Robert le Diabe. As those wretched 
phantoms, called up by the infernal agency of Bertram, aped 
the wild licentious dances and motions of living and breath- 
ing sensualists, so French critics—just as dead to the impres- 
sion of foreign beauty as the mock-animate corpses of the nuns 
to the attractions of positive existence—abandon themselves, 
under the influence of their Bertram (the fiend of hypocrisy), 
to a feigned enthusiasm’ for Beethoven, Weber, and the kings 
of German music. How hollow, or how shallow, is this 
enthusiasm, becomes apparent when anything German, not 
ratified by the verdict of time, is brought before them. At 
such periods the French connoisseurs and the French “ dil/e- 
tanti” are at sea, betraying a misapprehension of the actual state 
of art only surpassed by the easy nonchalance with which it 
is exhibited. Just now M. Flotow’s Martha—-an opera which 
has gone the rounds of the Teutonic cellars for the last ten 
years—is produced in Paris, and apostrophised as if it was 
something altogether new / Why dont they read M Feétis? 
His \ucubratiuns are commonplace enough; but so far as 
history goes they may be relied on; and M. Fétis writes 

* Méhul was always making “flascos ;” and Gustave III.—one of 
Auber’s finest works—is “ pooh-pooh’d” by his countrymen, although 
popular all over Germany. 
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French—the only language bond-fide Frenchmen think it 
necessary for any inhabitant of this earth to know—passably 
well. M. Fétis could have told them all about Martha, and 
thus have saved them from committing themselves in respect 
to that well-known production. 

A short time preceding the advent of Vartha, the execution 
of a fragment of Mendelssohn’s Flijah afforded the French 
Jeuilletonistes an opportunity of explaining to admiring nations 
(all nations read French, as a matter of course) the origin and 
signification of oratorio. The “admiring uations” might 
just as well have explained to self-admiring France (Paris) 
the origin and signification of whales—which, comparing 
nature and art, and allowing for differences, are not much 
more mysterious than oratorios. Do Frenchmen (Parisians) 
ever look at a map? If so, cannot they picture to their 
ardent imaginations that France does not cover the entire 
globe, and that something may have been going on, time out 
of mind, somewhere else than in France, which would have 
gone on precisely in the same manner as if there had been 
no France at all? 

At this very moment we have a case in point. A new 
Rubinstein has arisen, and driven the old Rubinstein clean 
out of the heads of all polite Parisians. Mr. Henry Littolf 
(whom, two years since, the French critics knew no better 
than they did M. Rubinstein) has appeared on the horizon, 
played his “ Fourth Concerto-Symphonique,” and “astonied” all 
Paris. “ Credat Judeus Ap’ Ella !”—many will exclaim, who 
remembering Littolf in England, at the Society of British 
Musicians, have since, with very small expense of trouble, fol- 
lowed his career in Belgium and Germany, and are aware of 
his precise claims and position, just as they are cognizant of 
those of Mr. Barnum, or General Tom Thumb. Mr. Littolf 
has “astonied” all Paris—not merely as a composer but, even 
more, as a pianist! A short cadaverous-looking gentleman, 
with light locks, long and sparse—who keeps a music-shop, 
quietly, in the little town of Brunswick (without ever invoking 
the Demon of the Hartz) and officiates as Kapellmeister (on 
continual leave of absence) to the very unassuming Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha—has arrived at Paris, played a so-called “Concerto- 
Symphonique,” and been immediately apostrophised as “lion” 
of the first class. He has extinguished M. Rubinstein (the 
“lion” of 1857), and set the Boulevards in a ferment. The 
papers are mad about Mr. Littolf. The only one we have seen 


that ventures upon criticism is a class journal—the Ménéstrel— | 


which thus, with true French (Parisian) unconsciousness of 
the events of the last few years, apostrophises the newly 
discovered prodigy, or rather the music of the newly dis- 
covered prodigy :— 

“For us the real success of this Concerto-symphonique (which occu- 
pies an hour and a-quarter in performance) lies in the scherzo and the 
adagio religioso. The first allegro and finale belong to that vast cate- 
gory of musical conceptions which are glorified at the present time in 
certain German and even French high places, and which comprise all 
the elements of the School of the Future, which, under pretext of dis- 
covering new horizons, displaces all the points of view of the past— 
that scliool in which the trees prevent us from seeing the forest, in 
which noise predominates, melody is ignored, and rhythm has lost its 
compass—in which the hearer is ill at ease, the mind distracted, and 
the heart oppressed. Now and then a gleam appears,* which allows 
you to take breath for an instant; but such gleams are withdrawn pre- 
cipitately, as if in remorse, and you re-enter chaos—unless, indeed, 
you are sufficiently lucid to be able to apprehend at a glance the music 
of future ages. 

“ Assuredly this school does not proceed from Haydn or Mozart ; its 
disciples eveii avoid it and are vain of the fact. But does it at any rate 





* We should like to see one, 

















proceed from Beethoven or Weber? Not a bit more.* Weber and 
Beethoven sing. Beethoven, and still more Weber,} possess clearness. 

“Be itso. Let the School of the Future know, however, that this 
concession will always be imposed upon it; since the so-called vulgar 
taste is melody; and melody is eternal. Without melody there is no 
music, past, present, or future.” 

Is this not strange? Why, it was only two years since 
that the musical press of Europe was filled with anecdotes 
about Littolf’s contempt for the school of the “ Future”—his 
defiance of Liszt, at Weimar—his confarreation with 
M. Berlioz, after the rehearsal of Zohengrin—his breaking a 
walking-stick in two, as a sign of his disallegiance, &c., &c. 
And now we are admonished that Mr. Littolf is a disciple 
of the Zukunft! The Parisian papers themselves related 
the anecdote at the time—and, if we are not mistaken, the 
Ménéstrel among the number. 

M. Rubinstein will, no doubt, speedily return to Paris and 
vindicate his rights. Meantime, between the two, what is 
to become of Madame Szarvady-Wilhelmine Clauss (the 
“lionne” of 1852), who has once more launched her fragile 
bark on the sea of public competition, and gave her first 
concert a few days since?{ She—poor tender thing !—will 
be like an antelope striving to make head against two hungry 
tigers. 

Here is an aggregate of attraction for the concerts of a 
certain “lion”-worshipping director, who shall be nameless, 
M. Charles Hallé, with his “classics,” will have to sit in the 
shade and pine. 








* No— it recedes from Mendelssohn. 

+ Here the Ménéstrel might join issue with the Zukunft. 

The School of the Future is obscure, and when by chance a glimpse o 
light is seen through the darkness, it seems like a concession to the 
vulgar taste. 

t When, according to the French correspondent of the Morning 
Advertiser, “her exquisite touch and wondrous powers were mani- 
fested, more especially in that charming sonata in sol major in 
Bretuoven’s 31st SyMpHOoNY.” We leave the Morning Advertiser to 
explain how a sonata can be iz a symphony; but we must protest that 
Beethoven only composed nine symphonies. 


Tue gentleman to whom we owe the origin of the proverbia 1 
expression which warns us against the folly of “ teaching our 
grandmother to suck eggs” flourished in the time of the hep- 
tarchy. That his counsels were regarded as the ne plus w/tra 
of folly and presumption is known to everybody, inasmuch as 
they are still employed as the standard by which human con- 
ceit may be fairly measured. Less generally known is the 
fact that the daring adviser began by recommending his 
venerable ancestress to boil her eggs hard—an operation which 
would have rendered suction altogether impossible. 

Although this gentleman flourished, as we have said, in the 
time of the heptarchy, his family never became extinct. As 
the horticulturist, who has once set a sprig of horse-radish in 
his garden, finds it springing up in places where it was least 
expected, now in a flower-bed, now in a gravel-walk, so does 
the man of the world, in whatever direction he may wander, 
find some descendant of the Saxon counsellor, who still pre- 
serves the attributes of his progenitor. Sometimes the per- 
son will be an ingenious arithmetician, who, utterly unable 
to fathom the intricacies of his own milk-score, will 
write you a pamplet on the most facile mode of 
paying off the national debt. Two or three of the 
family have devoted their whole energies to the abo- 
lition of Holborn-hill, though these are divided into two 
factions, the party who would cut down the hill to the level 
of the valley, and the party who would fill up the valley to 
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the level of the hill. Most numerous, however, are those 
who, taking advantage of their connection with some maga- 
zine or review, favour the world about once a-year or so with 
their views of the British drama and things associated there- 
with. 

The characteristic of the whole family—financiers, hill- 
removers, drama-reformers, et cetera, et cetera—is a thorough 
dislike for every practical man and practical measure. In 
vain did collateral relations tell the Saxon counsellor that a 
hard egg could not be sucked; they were at once answered 
either with metaphysical abstractions, to the effect that an 
unboiled egg had not realised its proper ideal—or with broad 
hints that they wanted to poison the old lady with drugged 
albumen, and share her property among them. 

The modern representatives of the ancient race have 
preserved the peculiarity as a sacred heir-loom. When one 
of them, for instance, writes his yearly article on the state of 
the drama, he begins by regarding the subject from a 
thoroughly unpractical point of view. He affects the tone 
of a classical scholar, seasons his text with a bit of Latin 
and Greek, to make it look showy, awes his readers by his 
familiarity with foreign capitals, and having thus ascended 
his pedestal, begins to propound some high ideal theory, 
which looks marvellously well so long as the oration lasts, 
but which is of no practical utility whatever. He will 
complain that Mschylus is not acted at the Adelphi—hbe 
will contend that Shakspere should be played at Astley’s 
without the innovation of horses—he will vow that Widdi- 
combe, of the Surrey, is not a classical comedian, for whom 
Aristophanes would have written a new part—he will reveal, 
as a grand discovery,that the Dogeof Duralto is not King Lear ; 
all which platitudes might be passed over as so many harm- 
less and amusing follies were not a large amount of malice 
couched under the semblance of twaddle. The unpractical 
theory of the orator who would reform the abuses of which 
he so miserably complains is based on an exceedingly prac- 
tical feeling. Ten to one but he has in his pocket a transla- 
tion of the Prometheus Vinctus of Aischylus, and is exceedingly 
angry that Mr. Wright has no chance of being nailed toa 
canvas Caucasus; or he would like to play Macbeth at 
Mr. Cooke’s, but is not firm in his saddle; or he has a 
funny friend, who amuses him with a song after supper, and 
longs to take Widdicombe’s place at the Surrey ; or he has 
written a tragedy called the “ Lear of Spitzbergen,” through 
which Messrs. Emden and Robson do not see their way. 
The Saxon counsellor who recommended the boiling of the 
egg was, secretly, a vender of saucepans. 

Now if sublime ideal views were carried out all these 
wounds would be healed, and both banks of the Thames 
would ring with the rejoicings of all who loved true genius 
and purified taste. “'Then why are not such views carried 
out?” asks the orator about once a year. “ Because,” 
answers the orator. also once a year, “the newspaper critics 
prevent them. The venal scribes tolerate Green Bushes— 
look Jeniently upon Cooke—laugh at Widdicombe—and 
uphold Robson. Who does not know that the London 
press causes the decline and fall of the British drama ?” 

The Saxon counsellor’s advice was no doubt most elegant ; 
he interlarded his discourse with scraps of Byzantine Greek, 
and talked largely of his visit to Constantinople. But his 
doctrines were opposed to suction, and that was the art he 
professed to teach. So our annual instructors, who would 
show us how to become theatrical critics, entertain a 
theory by which criticism in daily papers would be 
rendered utterly impossible. The great fallacy con- 








sists in the assumption that every notice of a dramatic 
performance is, in the higher sense of the word, a criticism. 
Save in exceptional cases, the writer of newspaper 
theatricals is necessarily more of an historian than a 
critic, the principal part of his vocation consisting in the 
description of a plot, and the record of a success or failure. 
The account of a performance in a daily journal is not 
merely the utterance of an opinion—it is an article of news, 
a statement of a fact, When the sole object of a melodrama 
is to startle, and the sole object of a farce is to raise a laugh, 
the announcement that these ends are attained is, in truth, 
all that can be said ; and we should like to see how long the 
model critic would last, who undertook to review every 
theatrical trifle of the day, from any esthetical position, 
true or false. It is all very well to propound one’s 
views once a year, when one has a choice and can 
leave out whatever details are inconvenient. But no such 
choice is left to the theatrical critic of the daily 
journals. He must record the proceedings of the theatres, 


| many of which, if judged by any high rule of art, would be 


shut up altogether ; and however trivial the piece produced, 
he must describe it at some length, or he would not fulfil the 
duties of his calling. The reviewer or magazine-writer may 
depict an ideal region, sure not to be interrupted by any 
collision with reality; but the newspaper-writer is perpe- 
tually chained to the world as it is, and though he may try 
to soar occasionally, he will constantly be forced to take 
things as he finds them. As for charging the London press 
with the decline and fall of the British drama, we may as 
well say that Edmund Gibbon caused the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire. 





THE “ 1 n.” 
To the Ediior of the Musical World. 

Str,—The polite answer in your Notices to Correspondents, 
with regard to the articles that appear in an evening paper of 
high standing upon the “ unique performances” at an institution 
which has lately removed from Willis’s Rooms to Hanover- 
square, has not entirely convinced me. Nor is the notice which 
appears in the same evening paper of to-day calculated to make 
me share your opinion as to the source whence the articles are 
derived. Surely the director of the institution, if he prepared 
them, would not speak against himself. Now read the following :-— 

“ Mendelasohn’s seventeen variations on a dreary theme were played 
by Madile. Anna Molique. Her execution of the difficult variations, 
and tasteful delivery of the more simple, proved her to be a very 
accomplished pianist. With all due respect to Mr, Ella’s judgment, 
we doubt whether such music, any more than Baci’s fugues, should be 
played before a large auditory. They are useful studies, and good 
exercises 1or the fingers; scholastic and ingenious, but devoid of 
charm.” 

This does not look like self-adulation ? 

Your obedient servant, 
AMATEUR. 


[“ Amateur” is either a wag or a very shallow fellow 
Suppose the criticism to be sincere, the critic who pro- 
nounces the beautiful theme of Mendelssohn’s Variations 
érieuses “dreary,” if a musician would be a blockhead, and 
if not a musician acoxcomb. But the criticism is by no 
means sincere. Its object is not to “let down” Men- 
delssohn, but to make the readers of the believe that 
the magnificent preludes and fugues of Bach, when played in 
public, are a bore. Now the precise contrary has been 
successfully established by Miss Arabella Goddard, who, 
to her infinite honour, has had the courage and artistic 
enthusiasm to perform preludes and fugues of Bach before 
very large “auditories”— which very large “auditories,» 
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moreover, to their infinite honour, have received them with 
enthusiasm. This, of course, is a reproach to the director 
who reports his own performances, and who has never been 
sufficiently musical at heart to venture upon the fugues of 
Bach, or the last sonatas of Beethoven. We have no wish to 
be personal in this matter ; but if “ Amateur” insists, we can 
provide him with al/ particulars—Ep. M. W.] 





Mont Bianc.—The 1858th representation of Mont Blane will 
take place on Monday next. 

Dr. Mark AND uIs Litrte Men at Buckincuam PAtacr.— 
Dr. Mark, in obedience to a royal command of Her Majesty the 
Queen, proceeded with his Little Men, on Wednesday, February 
10th, to London, to give a performance at Buckingham Palace 
in the evening. They were received at the palace at nine 
o'clock, and afterwards conducted into the presence of Her 
Majesty and a brilliant court. The concert opened with 
the National Anthem, in honour of the anniversary of Her 
Majesty’s wedding day, followed by a well-selected programme. 
At the conclusion of the first part, Her Majesty rose and directed 
her steps towards the little men assembled, and put several ques- 
tions to them, and also, addressing Dr. Mark, expressed herself 
highly delighted both with the appearance and performance of 
the boys, especially with the cornet playing of Master Sturge 
and Master Donovan. Miss Mark also shared the honour of 
Her Majesty’s kind enconiums. His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort admired the instrument used by Master Sturge, and 
inquired the name of the maker, who, we are informed, is 
Mr. Higham, of this city. The Duke of Cambridge and the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg were present during the evening. Mr. 
Anderson, the director of Her Majesty’s private band, addressed 
the Little Men, after supper. He begged to inform them “ that 
Her Majesty was very much pleased both with their,conduct 
and performance, and he hoped that they would do all they 
could for Dr. Mark, who had kindly educated them in such an 
admirable way.” 

Myppetton Hatt, Isttneton.—Among the suburban musical 
entertainments, of which there take place in one week more 
than in printing the programmes alone would fill the pages of 
our journal, we may mention the concerts of Mr. Frank W. 
Force, given at Myddelton Hall, Islington, as attracting very 
large audiences. Mr. Force spares no expense, and when we 
state that Mr. Sims Reeves and Mad. Clara Novello have sung 
at Myddelton Hall, we have said enough to show the princirle 
upon which the entertainments are carried out. On Monday 
the concert was of more than usual interest, since Miss 
Arabella Goddard made her first appearance before an Islington 
audience. ‘To the accomplished and popular pianist were added, 
as coadjutors, Misses Birch, Stabbach, Anne Walker, Wilhel- 
mina Freeman, Hawkins, Messrs. Montem Smith and G. A. 
Cooper, all of whom sang, leaving to Miss Goddard the 
sole responsibility of the instrumental department. In 
the vocal music there were four encores, namely, Miss Birch, in 
“Casta diva,” Miss Hawkins in “ Il segreto,” and Miss Wilhel- 
mina Freeman in “The Convent cell.” The “sensations” of the 
evening, however, were created by Miss Arabella Goddard, 
in her two performances—Handel’s “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
and Thalterg’s “Home, sweet home.” The applause 
after each piece was tremendous, even for the Isling- 
tonians, whose enthusiasm is proverbial. An encore was 
insisted on in both instances, and for Handel’s piece Miss 
Goddard substituted Fumigalli’s Clarice (received with accla- 
mation), repeating Thalberg’s piece. The froom was in- 
conveniently crowded, but the most perfect order prevailed, 
and, judging from the pleasure manifested in every countenance, 
a rare treat was conferred on the visitors to Myddleton Hall. 

WakeriELD.—The collections towards the support of the choir 
of Holy Trinity Church were made after sermons preached by 
the incumbent, the Rev. W. M. Madden. The amount was 
nearly £18, which, with the usual annual subscriptions by the 
members of the congregation, will raise the sum total to the 
requisite sum, 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tue two concerts which took place on Saturdays, Feb. 13 and 
20, were not remarkable. On the contrary, the programmes 
declared a retrograde movement, which we were sorry to observe. 
Here is the first :-— 

1. Overture, “ Benvenuto Cellini,”—Berlioz. 2. Aria, “L’ Orage a 
la grande Chartreuse” Herr Deck—Mazel. 3. Concertino for Violon- 
cello, Mr. Daubert—Romberg. 4. Aria (I Puritani), Mad. Borchardt— 
Bellini. 5. Symphony in B flat—Haydn. 6. Duet (Valet de Chambre), 
Mad. Borchardt and Herr Deck—Carafa. 7. Invitation 4 la Valse— 
Weber. 8. Song, “The Spring,” Herr Deck—Fischer. 9. Ballad, 
Mad. Borchardt—Bruce. 10. Wedding March—Mendelssohn. 

The duet from Carafa’s forgotten opera was sung with spirit by 
Mad. Borchardt and Herr Deck, and encored. Haydn’s sym- 
phony pleased very much, and the Invitation ad la Valse, ot 
Weber, instrumented for the orchestra by M. Berlioz, still more. 
M. Daubert was also favourably received in Romberg’s violon- 
cello concertino. 

The following was the programme on the 20th inst. :— 

1. Overture, ‘“Jessonda”—Spohr. 2. Song, “ The Wanderer,” 
Mr. Allan Irving—Schubert. 3. Scherzo, from Midsummer Night's 
Dream—Mendelssohn, 4. Aria, “Jour de mon enfance” (Le Pre aux 
Clercs), Mad. Borchardt—Hérold. 5. Symphony No. 1, in C— 
Beethoven. 6. Scena and Aria, “ Dagl’ immortalli vertici” (Attila), 
Mr. Allan Irving—Verdi. 7. Concerto for Violin, No. 3, Mr. Van 
Heddegham—De Beriot. 8. Scotch song, “ Coming through the rye,” 
Mad. Borchardt. 9. March—Overture (first time of performance)— 
Kerbusch. 

There was no encore at this concert. The orchestral pieces 
were much more applauded than the vocal, although Mad, 
Borchardt had very great and well deserved success in the 
pretty air from Hérold’s opera. Herr Van Heddegham, in 
the violin obbligato to this, and in De Beriot’s concerto, dis- 
played tolerable executive powers, but a somewhat coarse tone. 
Herr Manns conducted on both occasions. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


(Communicated.) 
Tne Benevolent Fund of the Sacred Harmonie Society held 


their second annual meeting in Exeter Hall, on Wednesday 


evening, J. N. Harrison, Esq., President, in the chair. The 
report, read by the honorary secretary, Mr. J. F. Puttick, fol- 
lowed by the balance account and statement of accounts read by 
the treasurer, Mr. C. Hill. It would appear from these docu- 
ments that the fund slowly progresses, not only in the accumu- 
lation of its invested stock, but in the continued accession of 
patronage accorded by the subscribers to the parent society. 
The report mentioned His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
as one of the latest additions to the roll of life-governors. The 
proceedings of the evening were chiefly confined to the trans- 
action of merely formal business. Several suggestions were 
offered by subscribers in this society advocating various modes 
of benefiting the charity. One of the speakers on this topic, 
Mr. C. E. Mudie, offered to double his subscription and to use 
his best efforts to induce others to follow his example, stating 
that the amount of musical gratification he experienced at the 
concerts of the Society in return for his subscriptions still left a 
debt of gratitude to its amateur associates unrequited, which he 
would gladly seek to discharge by aiding their Benevolent Fund. 
These remarks were followed by a spirited address to the 
meeting by Mr. Bowley, the Sacred Harmonic Society’s active 
treasurer, who read a liberal proposal to assist the object 
himself ; and, subsequently, various subscriptions were tendered 
and promised, amounting in the course of the evening to more 
than £200. Mr. Puttick, the honorary secretary, and Mr. Hill, 
the treasurer of the Fund, made forcible appeals to the meeting 
for continued and liberal support, urging as a special reason, 
therefore, the catholic spirit of the institution, embracing as 
objects eligible for relief “all who at any time have been 
connected with the Sacred Harmonic Society.” 





Herr Josepu Joacuim has decided on visiting London this 
season, 
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MR. OTTLEY’S LECTURES ON ART. 

Mr. Henry Orrtey, whose discourses on Painting and 
Painters we have had occasion to notice when they were given 
at the Marylebone Institution, has changed his locality, and has 
given a series of three lectures at the French Gallery, 121, Pall 
Mall, two on Painting and one on Engraving. The first lecture 
on Painting, on Thursday, the 18th instant. was devoted to the 
Italian school, and, if we do not err, was a condensation from 
two former lectures. The second lecture, on Engraving, was 
delivered on Monday, the 22nd. The subject was new to 
Mr. Ottley’s audience. Mr. Ottley commenced with the history 
and description of the various methods of engraving on wood, 
copper, and other materials ; passed to an account of etching in 
line, mezzotint, and aquatint ; proceeded to consider the art of 
lithography, printing in colours, and nature-printing; and added 
a graphic and interesting sketch of the invention, rise, and pro- 
gress of Photography. Mr. Ottley concluded his lecture with 
remarks on the importance of engraving as a medium of in- 
struction in the history of art,and with proposals for establishing 
an Exhibition of Engraving. 

The third lecture, on Thursday last, was devoted to painting, 
comprising a rapid survey of the German, Spanish, French, and 
English schools. This, perhaps, was the most interesting dis- 
course of the series, since the observations on the state of the 
art and its culture in England came more directly within the 
appreciation of Mr. Ottley’s hearers, and appealed more imme- 
diately to their tastes and judgment. The course was wound 
up with reflections on art-patronage, and the state and prospects 
of art in this country. The attendance was numerous nightly, 
and each lecture received with great applause. 


ALHAMBRA PALACE, 

Mr. E. T. Smitn opened the Panopticon, in Leicester Square, 
last week, under the name of the Alhambra Palace, as a Concert 
Hall. The original objects of the Panopticon were as various 
as unsuccessful. More than one hundred thousand pounds was 
expended, with what aim it is impossible to guess. The Alhambra 
now seems to have a special purpose—music. Its adaptability 





to sound is first-rate, and the accommodation enormous, there - 


being room for nearly seven thousand persons. 

The Alhambra Palace was opened on Wednesday week—Ash 
Wednesday—with a misce!laneous selection of music. 

The concert comprised excerpts from five popular operas, 
sung by a number of popular vocalists, presided over by three 
conductors, assisted by a band and chorus. 

On Thursday evening a concert was given for the benefit 
of the children of the eldest son of Sir Henry Bishop. It 
is to be lamented that the cause of charity did not prove 
more attractive, notwithstanding that the programme was 
abundantly interesting to the multitude, and that the Lord 
Mayor, Lady Mayoress, and a bevy of City dignitaries and their 
household, together with a fair sprinkling of the aristocracy, 
attended in form, if not in state. About four thousand people 
assembled, little more than half the building would contain. 

Of the, programme we need not speak in detail. It was 
divided into two parts—the first miscellaneous, the second de- 
voted to a selection from the works of Sir Henry Bishop. The 
following is a list of the artists, all of whom gave their services 
gratuitously :— 


Madame Rudersdorff, Mrs. Newton Frodsham, Miss Louisa Vinning, 
Mdlle. Finoli, Madame Borchardt, Madame Poma, Miss Poole, Miss 
Fanny Huddart, Mrs. Chatfield, Mr. Charles Braham, Mr. George 
Perren, Mr. D. Miranda, Signor Dragoue, Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Bern- 
hard, Signor Borrani, Mr. Winn, Herr Remenyi, and Herr Deck. 


To judge from the applause, the concert afforded the highest 
gratification, Nearly every other piece was redemanded, and 
had not some of the artists strenuously resisted these vociferous 
appeals, the performances could not have terminated till long 
after midnight. The Lord Mayor and his party remained 


till the end, and appeared to take much interest in the 
entertainment, 





MR. STEPHEN MASSETT IN ENGLAND. 


ANoTHER aspirant for public favour has arrived in London, in 
the person of Mr. Stephen Massett, a popular American vocalist 
and mimic. The entertainment which this gentleman will 
present for the first time to an English audience on Monday 
next, consists of original and popular ballads, anecdotes, recita- 
tions, and comical illustrations. In Bombay and Calcutta Mr. 
Massett has lately given his entertainment with very great 
success, notwithstanding the excitement prevailing in those 
cities. Previously to visiting India, Mr. Massett had spent a 
long time in the “diggings” at Australia and California, where 
he became an unprecedented favourite. Anxious to obtain the 
crowning approval of a London audience, Mr. Massett has now 
arrived among us, supported by the good opinion of all those 
who have met him. As a sample of the favourable criticism 
which the entertainment elicited in Caleutta we quote the fol- 
lowing from the Bengal Hurkaru :— 

“Mr. SrepHen Massert.—For two hours on Wednesday evening. 
this Protean gentleman kept an immensely crowded ausience at the 
Masonic Hall in roars of laughter and rapt delight. Were we, out 
of the varied carte catered by Mr. Massett, to select at random those 
morceaux which chiefly suited our own fancy, and seemingly too that 
of the audience in general, we should give the preference to the unut- 
terably humorous meeting at Morley’s of the London Cockney and the 
bluff travelling Yankee—the laughable blunderings of ‘ Master Stage- 
struck and the Prompter,’ the imitation of the elderly female and the 
German girl, and one or two others of the prose pieces, all replete with 
grotesque incidents and unctuous badinage. The lyric portion, again, 
of Mr. Massett’s entertainment was touching in the extreme. Pos- 
sessing a baritone and falsetto voice, which he manages with taste and 
skill, he succeeded in charming his audience with a very judicious 
selection of deiicious melodies, commencing with one of his own compo- 
sition, and accompanying himself on the piano. Poor old Tom Hood’s 
heart-rending and immortal ‘Song of the Shirt,’ was given with deep 
pathos, and so were also ‘ The Old Arm Chair’ and the bitter ‘ Lament 
of the Irish Emigrant,’ The recital, too, of Tennyson’s celeorated and 
dashing ‘Charge of the Light Brigade,’ elicited the cordial plaudits of 
the audience, whilst a new version of the popular Mr. ¢ Villikins and 
his Dinah’ kept their risible faculties in almost painful activity. But 
in respect of Mr. Massett we have said our say, repeating ouly our con- 
viction that he ‘should be seen to be appreciated,’—and that he will 
suffer himself to be seen again and again before he bids a final adieu to 
the arid shores of Ind, we not only sanguinely hope, but pretty 





confidently anticipate.” 





| ELECTION OF AN ORGANIST FOR THE CHURCH 
OF SAINT LEONARD, SHUREDITCH. 


(From a Correspondent). 


On Monday, February 15th, Mr. Turle, of Westminster, met 
the wardens and committee, at the church, for the purpose of 
| judging of the abilities, on the organ, of the various candidates. 
The number was originally thirty-six, reduced, voluntarily on 
the day of trial, to twenty-three competitors, of whom Mr. Turle 
made the following selection as the best six :— 


No. No. 
WG OMT TORO, 88 cs ace cas ate 56d 
lO | a arr 
RO, MPORNPBON, OB us oss eke, ate eee OO 


. Miss Boughie 


. Mr. Longmead as equal, 
Mr. Butler 


It is stated, but I do not repeat it as a fact, that Mr. Turle 
was so kind as to give his services for £5 5s. Some of the can- 
didates are now at trouble and expense canvassing the ratepayers, 
of whom there are about 17,000 in this extensive parish. The 
poll and election will take place next week. 








Baven-Bapen.—Letters from this town, dated January 29th, 
record that Herr Ernst, the renowned violinist, about whose 
state of health grave apprehensions had been entertained, is 
now convalescent, All musical England will be glad to hear 
this news, 
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FUNERAL SERVICE OF LABLACHE. 
(From the France Musicale.) 


Tue church of the Magdalen was opened this day (Sunday) for 
asad and pious ceremony. Vast as it was, it was filled in every 
part. Dead or living, Lablache had the power to attract a 
crowd ; living, his admirers congregated to applaud his excep- 
tional talent ; dead, his compatriots and friends united to render 
the last honors to him. 1t was because his moral qualities 
rivalled his merits as an artist, and would have eclipsed them if 
his merits had not been immense; his heart was equal to his 
brain; the man marched on a par with the musician. 

French by descent, born at Naples, Lablache met his death 
in the city where he first saw the light, and where he com- 
menced very modestly that career soon to become so brilliant. 
He returned thither to recruit his strength in the pure and 
balmy air of those benignant shores where the same sun 
makes the rose and the citron bloom, Alas, it was too late! 
The land which gave him his cradle, and which had been the 
theatre of his first, his most splendid triumphs, offered this 
time to the illustrious emigrant a tomb only! . . . . Iam 
wrong—it offered him also a treasure of the dearest and 
most moving recollections; they encountered him on his arrival, 
as the friends of his infancy; recollections ani friends pressed 
in crowds upon his heart, and seemed to say to him:— 
We knew well that you would return! Why did you ever leave 
us? Could you have been more loved and admired elsewhere 
than here ? Have you, in your numerous peregrinations, beheld 
a more beautiful county,a sky more azure, an air more pure 
and healthy? You quitted us in the pride and power of 
manhood, and return to us overcome, worn out, and suffering! 

And Lablache smiled sadly at these remembrances, so dear at 
the time, and so poignant, and pressed with tenderness the hands 
which for so long a time awaited his grasp. 

But he did not forget, when dying, that a part of himself was 
here ; that he had made a promise to his family, to his children, 
to return; that here, at some leagues from Paris, slept under a 
cluster of willows, the sweet companion of his life—a wife with 
the heart of an angel, who had always blended into one senti- 
ment friendship, devotion, and love. He expressed then the 
desire, the wish rather, to come and repose beside that excellent 
wife, that affectionate mother, in the same vault, under the same 
stone—under the same willows which let fall their nightly 
tears. 

Naples was stricken with grief at the cruel loss. She be- 
stowed on Lablache the most solemn obsequies. She put on, as 
it were, a national mourning. All that the city could boast of 
artists, musicians, poets, men of heart and talent—with which it 
is so richly furnished—assembled round his bier. Discourses 
were pronounced over him which sounded like sobs. We sadly 
envied the city its doleful privileges ; but when we learned the 
last wish of the celebrated artist—when we were told that we, 
in our turn, would be permitted to surround his bier, to scatter, 
likewise, flowers upon his tomb, a sentiment of bitter satisfaction 
was mingled with our sorrow. 

All the lyric artists of Paris eagerly responded to the appeal 
made to their affection in the name of their ancient and illus- 
trious comrade. All the managers of the musical theatres 
consented to allow their artists to pay a last adieu to Lablache. 
If one exception had been found, the singers would have braved 
the strange prohibition, enforced by a high and powerful will. 

Five hundred executants, vocalists, and instrumentalists 
assisted. After the mass, they performed Mozart’s beautifu 
Requiem, that sad and fatal hymn so mysteriously connected 
with the death and immortality of the young German composer: 

We name no artist; we speak ofall; there may be hierarchies 
for talent; there are none for the heart; and all fulfilled with 
their hearts the pious duty. 

The ceremony finished, the body of Lablache was transported 
to Maison-Lafitte, to be interred in the family vault. An im- 
mense crowd followed. The cords of the pall were held by 
MM. the Princes Poniatowski and San Giacomo, M. the Baron 
Taylor, and M. the Commander Carafa. We have lost in Lablache 
the master, the artist, the friend. 


M. FETIS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 103.) 

Wuew a thing is not a part of the national manners, or is so 
no longer, can it be made by force to become so by institutions ? 
Not by force; but with time and the growth of custom, by 
which manners are formed—yes. In the question with which 
I am now engaged there are two things: the existence of 
earnest art, in which alone are the conditions of life; and 
through it an honourable and honoured career for whomso will 
cultivate them lovingly, and a sure and sufficient means of 
livelihood. Now, through causes which it would be too long to 
enumerate and to analyse, earnest art no longer enters into 
the taste of nations at large; its culture forms, in the present 
day, an exceptional case. I am not only speaking of music, 
but of poesy, of the stage, of painting, of all in short. The 
sense of the beautiful, of the grand, has fallen away ; that of 
the pretty and small has succeeded to it. Fashion has part in 
everything; she reigns supreme. Well, when matters have 
gotten thus far, governments alone, if they be enlightened and 
lack not the will, can, by means of institutions, prepare the way 
for the return of works of beauty and refinement, through the 
habit of seeing and hearing them, and thereby may exercise the 
highest moral influence on nations and their destinies. 

A politician, eminent as an economist, whom I fell in with at 
the “ Exposition Universelle,” in Paris, in 1855, and with whom 
it chanced that I had a moment’s converse, uttered these 
remarkable words, which are the expression of public feeling : 
Sir, art has had its day ; henceforth industry and the pursuit of 
man’s social and individual well-being will have their turn.” 
“Tf it be so indeed,” I replied, “you establish the degenera- 
tion of the human species.” “You are, perhaps, right in the 
point of view of sentiment; but societies growing old are like 
individuals ; they renounce the poetry of their youth to attach 
themselves exclusively to the positive side of things, and replace 
the vital forces of their exhausted passions by the mechanism 
of society, as the insufficient strength of man is supplied with 
advantage by the action of machinery. In such a state of things 
the arts have no longer any part, uuless it be to furnish amuse- 
ment in moments of leisure.” 

There is, in the argument I have quoted, an appeal to the 
logic of facts to which it is impossible to affect blindness; but 
the distinguished economist who thus delivered himself lost 
sight of the hidden rock against which his theory and all other 
theories of a like kind must inevitably split—a rock overlooked 








alike by Malthus, Bentham, and every other apostle of the ruth- 
less and arid doctrine of utilitarianism, namely, the intellectual 
and sentimental organisation of man, which nothing can destroy. 
Circumstances may arise by fits, during which it slumbers, and 
would seem to have lost its vital spring; but the life is still 
there, and needs but awakening. It is this same organisation 
which, left to itself, and without hindrances, imparts the in- 
stinctive sense of the beautiful, brings it into play in the creation 
of art, preparing for it therein an infinite multitude of enjoy- 
ments, and finally purifies the soul, and raises it to better 
sentiments, as also to conceptions of the highest order. 

What is required, and what is in the power of governments 
to do, when the triumph of utilitarian doctrines has reached its 
height, as we see it has done in the present day, and that out of 
the whole combination of social elements one uniform result is 
produced, namely—interest? Certainly it cannot be sought to 
enter into a violent contest with the predilections of society, or 
to make war against a state of manners born out of the nature 
of circumstances; but it may be permitted to prepare a state of 
things in the future differing from the present, by means of 
institutions which, free of any appearance of hostility, will be 
favourably received even by those who do not perceive to what 
result they will lead in the future. Let us see what institutions 
will be necessary in the case of music, the. special object of 
these articles. And first let us consider religious music, which, 
from its nature and destination, is exempt from the trans- 
formation of fashion, and consequently represents the art in 
its most monumental form of conception. 

There is no use in disguising the fact, nothing can be done 
herein save with the concurrence of ecclesiastical authority. 
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There are fifteen Archbishoprics in France, in the cathedrals of | 


some of which there exist music chapels, the simulaera of what 
they formerly have been. All ought to possess these chapels, 
and they should be organised on a uniform plan worthy of the 
object, Government making a sufficient provision for their main- 
tenance. Let it be borne in mind that what we contemplate is 
religious music, not opera transplanted into the church ; for, if 
it be sought to derive a needful support from the latter, due 
respect must be paid to the grave character of its traditions. 
Moreover a chief object aimed at is to restore to each branch of 
art the character which properly answers its intentions. We 
do not want to find ourselves in church stirred with the emo- 
tions peculiar to the drama, and as a natural consequence the 
resources of colouring possessed by the latter are not needed by 
us. What we require to promote religious feeling are voices 
and the organ. An orchestra with its effects proper to 
worldly music would be more injurious than useful. Let 
it not either be thought that its absence would be the 
cause of monotony, for that which creates this essential 
defect in the music of the present day is precisely the fact that 
we find everywhere the same effect produced by the same 
means. To those who will take the pains to understand the 
subject, there are always immense resources in the manner of 
grouping the voices, of coupling them with the organ or keeping 
the two apart, by contrasting the varied and powerful effects of 
the majestic instrument with the mysterious influence of the 
voices unaccompanied. If a deep-seated conviction does not 
deceive me, there is here wherewithal to create an entirely new 
world of music, and the man of genius will find in it a field for 
great and beautiful discoveries. 

[The learned professor introduces at this point a proposal for 
the composition of a music chapel suitable toa French cathe- 
dral, which we omit as a particular unnecessary to the argument 
and of little interest to the English reader.] - 

The continuous and increasing decay of musical studies since 
the last five-and-twenty years has become evident to all capable 
of forming a judgment on the matter. The number of good 
professors diminishes day by day, not only in the provinces but 
in Paris. If some remedy be not applied it is impossible to 
assign any limits to the evils which thus threaten the art. Now 
I do not think any more efficacious one can be proposed than 
the solid instruction and severe discipline of such chapels as I 
have given a. plan of. 

To be continued. 


THEATRICAL Mems.—Mr. James Anderson and Miss Elsworthy 
commenced an engagement on Monday Evening at Drury Lane, 
and appeared in Mr, Anderson’s play, Clouds and Sunshine, 
which was produced at the Staudard Theatre last year, having 
previously been played in America—-Miss Amy Sedgwick re- 
appeared at the Haymarket on Monday, and performed, for the 
first time in London, Beatrice, in Much Ado About Nothing. 
The fair actress achieved an eminent success, and has repeated 
the performance every night during the week. Miss Amy 
Sedgwick is announced to appear as Julia, in the Hunchback, on 
Monday. 

Concert aT THE STranpaRD TuratRE—(From a Correspondent).— 
‘* Tis not in the power of mortals to command success,”—so wrote 
Addison, no mean authority, but the proprietor of the Standard Theatre 
does all in the power of a manager to deserve it. On the evening of 
Ash-Wednesday, when dramatic performances are by law forbidden, and 
when many more questionable amusements are permitted, Mr. Douzlass, 
by way of trial possibly, provided a concert of vocal .nd instrumental! 
music, made up from the works of Haydn, Donizetti, Rossini, Auber, 
Verdi, and Balfe. Mr. Isaacson was the selector and conductor. ‘Lhe 
principal singers were Madame Enderssolin, Miss Fanny Huddart, Mr. 
Millard and Mr, Allan Irving, who well maintained their reputation, A 
numerous and efficient band, from Exeter Hall and the Italian Opera, 
very effectively assisted in the evening’s amusement. The house was 
filled in every part, and lovers of harmony must have felt gratified at 
finding that the best music was the most admired, Singers and players 
went to work con amore—the audience at one period rather incon- 
siderate in their demands for “ encores;” but the affair went off so well 
on the whole, as possibly to induce the proprietor to repeat the 
xperiment of a concert at the Standard Theatre, 








Lrevs—(From a Correspondent).—Two oratorios have been 
performed in this town since last week. On Saturday Judas 
Maccabeeus was given by the Recreation Society, and on Monday 
Haydn’s Creation was performed under the direction of Mr. 
Burton. For Judas, the principal singers were, Mrs. Sunderland, 
Miss Walker, Miss Newbound, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. 
Thomas. Mr. Haddock was first violinist, and Mr. Spark con- 
ductor. There were 130 performers, and the best representation 
of Judas Maccabeus ever heard in Leeds was the result. The 
principal singers engaged for the Creation were, Miss Dobson, 
Miss Hirst, Mr. Westmoreland, Mr. Ramsden, and Mr. Hinch- 
cliffe; Mr. Bowling being the band leader. In many respects 
the oratorio was highly successful. Mr. Burton, who has 
established a series of Monday Concerts, proved himself well 
acquainted with the work. 

Arunpet—(From a Correspondent)—A musical entertain- 
ment was given on Tuesday at the Town Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Parry Cole. The programme consisted entirely 
of sacred music, including Rossini’s Stabat Mater, selections from 
the Messiah, Elijah, and the Creation. The solo singers were 
Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, Miss Susanna Cole, Mr. W. Cummings, and 
Mr. Reilly; the chorus consisted of sixty performers, principally 
pupils of Mr. Cole. Mr. Gilhert and Miss Susanna Cole sang 
admirably and with great effect. Mr. Cummings has a nice 
tenor voice, and uses it artistically. His “In native worth” was 
encored. Mr. Reilly is a powerful bass singer. Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert presided at the pianoforte; and Mr. Parry Cole con- 
ducted. The orchestra was decorated with evergreens and hung 
with Chinese lanterns. The room was full, and everything 
passed off well. We are indebted to Mr. Parry Cole for the 
musical treat, and are pleased to know that his efforts were 
appreciated. 

Giascow—(From a Correspondent)—The Glasgow Choral. 
Union gave their second concert this season in the City Hall, 
on Wednesday 24th February, to a large audience, the perform- 
ance consisting of Haydn’s Creation, which was given complete 
for the first time here. The principal singers were, soprano, 
Miss Whitham, of Huddersfield, alto, Miss Cule, tenor, Mr. C. 
Ashton, of Durham, bass, Mr. Brandon, of Barnard Castle 
The chorus (composed of the members of the Union) numbered 
upwards of two hundred voices. Mr. Herbert, of St. Ninian’s 
Cathedral, Perth, organist ; leader, Mr. William Howard, of 
Edinburgh ; conductor, Mr. H. A. Lambeth. Miss Whitham’s 
rendering of ‘With verdure clad” and “On mighty wings” 
was admirable, but the duets in the third part, including 
“Graceful consort,” were the great successes of the evening. 
We may venture to predict a bright future, for this young artist. 
Mr. Ashton sang his pieces admirably, but labouring under the 
effects of severe indisposition, could not give the power required, 
Mr. Brandon, another young singer, possesses a rich barytone 
voice, which the music of Handel or Mendelssohn would suit 
better: he sang the aria “ Rolling in foaming billows” with 
great taste, though his voice wanted weight. The choruses 
were sung with a precision which reflected credit on the talented 
conductor, Mr. Lambeth. The orchestra, led by Mr. Howard, 
was excellent. In fact, we must congratulate the Union on the 
most successful performance they have ever given. The audience 
remained until the last chorus was finished, 





Motte. Enricnerra CAMILLA, daughter of the veteran Chipp, 
has just concluded a very successful engagement as prima donna 
at the town of Sarsarie, in the island of Sardinia. 


M. Lirtotr, the pianist and composer, has (if we may believe 
the French papers) played his fourth Concerto-symphonique with 
immense success at a recent concert of the Société des Jeunes 
Artistes, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup (who had the 
artistic audaucity to introduce the first half of Alijah to the 
haters of “ Rosbif”). An opinion delivered by M. Paul Smith, 
of the Revue et Gazette Musicale, on one of the characteristics of 
M. Littolf, is singular enough. “The author of the concerto 
symphonique” (says M. Smith) “ proceeds from Beethoven (!), and 
resembles Beethoven inasmuch as, notwithstanding a precon- 
sidered plan, he has nothing symmetrical.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








“MYHE BLIND GIRL’S LAMENT,” written and 
composed by the Honourable Mrs. Norton, price 2s. 6d. Edinburgh: 
Paterson and Sons. London: all music-sellers, 


ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE'S SONGS.—Sung by her 

in ‘Home and Foreign Lyrics.” The most attractive entertainment of 

the day—vide public press. ‘The whole of the music by J. F. Duggan. Hartmann 
and Co., 88, Albany-street, N.W., and all Music-sellers, 





“fMHE DRIPPING WELL,” by Mr. Gollmick, performed 

recently by the author at the Réunion des Arts, and rapturously 
encored. ‘This is one of the most elegant and popular of Mr. Gollmick’s com- 
positions.” Price 8s, Bvosey and Sons, 28, Holies-street. 











“QMILES AND TEARS: Ballad. By W. T. 

WRIGHTON ae ge of the most popular song of the day “The 
Postman's Knock”), 2s. ‘The ‘‘Postman’s Knock” has become a national song, 
and {Smiles and Tears” is every way worthy of the gifted composer of that 
song.—London: Robert Cocks and Co. 


OTICE TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC.—In conse- 
quence of the unparalleled sate of HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE (174th Edition, price 4s.), Messrs. ROBERT 
COCKS and Co, bave respectfully to beg that their friends will kindly oblige them 
by forwarding their orders for this work ten or twelve days in advance; by this 
means disappointment will be obviated, and all orders executed in their turn. 
6, New Burlington-street, W. 


YIGNOR FERRARIS NEW WORK on the CUL- 
b TIVATION of the VOICE and SINGING is now published, price 8s., and 
may be had at his residence, Devon-hire Lodge, Portland-rvad, Portland-place, 
and at all the principal music selleis, ‘‘Of ali the treatises on the cultivation 
of the voice that have appeared for many years, it is the most sensible, concise, 
and useful.”—Daily News, ‘‘There is wore sense in this work than we find in 
nine ot of ten publications of a similar kind.”—Atheneum. ‘Forms a kind 
of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exercises.”—Critic. 
“ Here is a really sensibic work.”—Musical World. 


\ EW WORK FOR FLUTE AND PIANO BY 
it R. 8. PRATLEN.—In 24 numbers, price One Shilling each, R. 8. Pratten’s 
Recreations for Flute and Piano. Contents: 1, Robert, tei que j'aime, Robert le 
Diable. 2, Quind je quittais, ditto. 3, Nobil signer, Huguenots, 4, No caso 
egual, ditto. 5, Va pensiero, Nabucco, 6, Ernani involami, Ernani. 7, Tutto e 
sprezzo. ditto. 8, La mia letizia, Lombardi. 9, La donna e mobile, Rigoletto. 
10, E il sel dell’ anima, ditto 11, Questa o quella, ditto. 12, Bella figlia, ditto. 
13, Introduction and Galop Rigoletto, ditto. 14, Miserere—Ah! che la morte, 
Trovatore. 15, Il balen de! suo, ditto. 16. Si la stanchezza, ditt». 17, Merci, 
jeunes amies, Les Vépres Sicilliennes. 18, Ami le coeur d’Hélene, ditto. 19, Jour 
divresse, ditto. 20, Libiamo, Brindisi, Traviata, 21, Parigio cara, ditto. 22, Di 
provenza, ditto. 28, Ab, fors e lui, ditto. 24, Sempre libera, ditto. Boosey and 
Sons, Holles-street. 


THE QUEEN’S STATE BALL. 
The following Dances were performed by WEIPPERT’S BAND on the above 














occasion :— 
1.—LAMOTTE’S TRAVIATA GALOP. 
2.—D’ALBERT'S LINDA QUADRILLE. 
8.—LAURENT’S MAUD VALSE. 
4.—GUNGL’S PETERHOF VALSE. 
The above are published for piano and orchestra by BOOSEY AND SONS, 
24 and 28, Holles-street, London, 


8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES on the 

@ old system of fingering with large or small holes, are now made with 

German Silver Keys at 4 vuineas, and with sterling Silver Keys from 8 to 17 

guineas each, complete in Cases, &c. Every Instrument is tested by Mr. Pratten, 
and accompanied by a certificate from that unrivalled artist. 


M® HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
" introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. Tiey sv perf ctly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be ‘ound superior to any teeth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tien, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home trom 10 till 5. 











PIANOFORTES.—_DEWRAN CE’S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be seen ut the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtaind from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated or fulness und roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano, 








HIRTY DAYS’ GRACE on LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICIES —At the Half-Yearly GENERAI MEETING of the Members 
of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE'Y. held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, on Wedne-day, the 17th of February, 1858 ; 
THOMAS DAKIN. Esq, in the Chair; 

The Chairman, in the course of his address to the Meeting, drew the attention of 
the members to a recent decision in the case of another Insurance Office, to the 
effect that, in the event of the death of the assured within the 30 days of 

race allowed by the office, the premium being unpaid, the policy becomes for- 
vited, and the Directors are not bound to receive the premium and stated that 
the policies of the Mutual were so framed as to put it out of the power of the 
Directors to raise such a question, and the Solicitor gave to the Mecting a decided 
opinion to tle same effect ; nevertheless, in order to avoid the possibility of ques- 
tion, it was moved and seconded, and res ‘Ived :— 

That the following supplementary addition be made to Law No. 5, section No. 2, 
in the Deed of Settlemeut of this Society in explanation thereof :— 

“And it is further provided, that if any life assured in this Society shall die 
after the date on which the premium of tie policy shall become payable, but 
within and before the expiration of 30 days thereafter, and the premium shail be 
paid within and before the expiration «f the said 30 days, then the amount of 
such policy shall be paid to the parties entitled to receive it, the same as if the 

remium had been paid on tiie day specified in the policy for the payment thereof, 

ut this is not to limit the powers with respect to the revival of policies or the 
payment of claims already vested in the Directors.” 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Directors, with prospectus, accounts, 
and list of bonuses paid on last year’s claims; also forms of proposal, will be 
given on a written or persoual application. The Society has now an accumulated 
fund ef £300,000 arising from premiums invested in Government and mortgage 
securities, and an income of nearly £60,000 a,year. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 9, King-street, 

Cheapside, E.C. 








FREDERICK DENT, 
Elaker of the Great Clock for the Houses of WParliament, 

And sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and business at 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, and the Clock and Com- 
pass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 
Queen and Prince Consort. 

Ladies’ Gold Watches - - - - 8&8 Guineas, 

Gentlemen’s - - = = = = 10 ,, 
Strong Silver Lever Watches - = 6 re 


Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, £865. 





No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 





CURE OF A LONG-STANDING COUGH 


BY 


DR, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 





“Glasgow, No. 2, Trongate Sir,—Miss Jemima Livingstone, aged eighteen 
years, residing at the Calton-hill, Edinburgh, was for a long time afflicted with a 
very severe cough and irritation of the air passages. Both ex:ernal and internal 
medicines were used, but with little effect, urtil, as a last res urce, Dr. Locock’s 
Pulmonic Wafers were tried, and we are happy to say with best results We may 
mention, as a further recommendation, that the young lady’s father is a medical 
man, and administered tue Wafers to her himself.—Yours, &., J. R. and 
M. Allen.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, consumption, couglis, and all disord:rs of the breath and lungs. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste, Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 
lls. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


PERSONAL GRACES. 


The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, the 
braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal the 
effect of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. ; 
Rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beantifully 
flowing curls, and by the transcendant |stre it imparts, rendering the head-dress 

truly enchanting. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Is a preparation of unparalleled efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin 
and complexion, preserving them from every vicissi:ude of the weather, and 
completely eradicating all Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, and Discoloratious, and 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Is alike invaluable for its beautifying ard preservative effects on the teeth and gums. 











CAUTION.—The wrapper or label of each bears the name of “‘ROWLANDS” 
preceding that of the article. 
WLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 
aati and by Chemists ‘and Perfumers. ; 
*,* Beware of spurious imitations. 
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Will be Published next week, 
A GRAND 


SELECTION FROM IL TROVATORE, 
' ARRANGED FOR 
LARGE AND SMALL ORCHESTRA 
(WITH SOLOS AD LIB.) 
BY 
ANTONY LAMOTTE. 
As performed with immense success at the Adelaije Gallery. Price 7s. 6d. for 
orchestra ; and 4s. tor septett. 
«*» Il Trovatore will be followed by La Traviata and Rigoletto, arranged in a 
similar manner. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 and 

















28, HOLLES-STREET. 








SECOND EDITION. PRICE 5s 
BALFE’S 
NEW UNIVERSAL SINGING METHOD, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOLFEGGI, 
And containing sixteen Ballads and Songs. 












NEW MUSIC FOR HARP AND PIANO. 
SIA’ GEMS 


FROM 


VERDI'S OPERAS, 


ARFANGED FOR 
HARP AND PIANO 


BY 


THOMAS. 










JOHN 














s. d. 
1.—THE MISERERE, and TU VEDRAI CHE AMORE (Trovatore) ss & 8 
2.—IL BALEN DEL SUO SORRISO; and DI TALE AMOR (Irovatore) 4 0 
3.—SI, LA STANCHEZZ\ M’OPPRIME (Trovatere) .. ae oe << e v 
4.—D’AMOR SULL’ ALI ROSEE, a.d DI QUELLA PIRA (Trovatore) .. 4 0 
5.—UN DI, SE BEN RAMMENTOMI, QUARTETT (Rigoletto) o 40 
6.—LA SICILLENNE, BOLERO (Les Vepres Siciliennes) .. .. 4 0 








London : Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 














NHEAP MUSIC.—The Verdi Album (112 pages), 6s. 





) Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, edited by J. W. Davison (101 pages), 
7s. 6d., cloth and gold. Laurent’s Album of Dance Music (75 pages), 5s. 11 
Trovatore and La Traviata, complete for the pianoforte, 5s. each, in cloth. 100 






dances for the violin, 1s, Cases’s 100 melodies fir concertina, ls. Boosey’s 
complete operas for violin, Is. each. Balfes new singing method (45 pages), 5s. 
Any one post free. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 










“XT TQ : + 
4s" MUSIC FOR CONCERTINA AND PIANO.— 

A 12uumbers, price Is. eich, Popular Recreations, arranged by George Case. 
(Each contains 5 or 6 pazes.) 1, Rigoletto: ‘*La donna ® mobile,” and ** Questa 
oqnella.” 2, Il Trovatere: ‘*1] balen,” and ‘*Ab! che la morte” (Troubadour’s 
Song). 2, Lucia di Lammermoor: “ Fra }ocoa me ” and ‘Tu che Dio a spiegasti.” 
4, Sennambula: *‘ Ail is lost now.” and “Still so gently.” 5, Norma: ‘ Deh! | 
non te.” 6, Selection of the most popular Valses, by D’Albert. 7, Polka: | 
““LV’Enfant,” by D’Albert. 8, Va'se (sung by Madame Gassier), Venzano. 9, 
French Airs: *“* Partant pour la Syrie,” “La Marscillaise,” and ‘ Mourir pour la 
pa‘rie.” 10, Irish Air<: **The Harp that once through Ta‘a’s Halls,” “St. 
Patrick’s Day,” and ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer.” 11, Scotch Airs; ‘‘ Bonnie 
Duniee,” ‘Bine Bilis of Scotland,” ‘ Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the 
rye.” 12, American Airs: “Minnie,” “Oid Folks at Home,” and “Nelly Bly.” 
Boosey aud Sons, Holles-street. 















YONCERTINA CLASSES.—The increasing popularity 

) of the Concertina induces Mr. Case to project a series of CLASS MEET- 
INGS. for the purpose of imparting instruction in tis instrument to persons 
unacquainted with music, and also as a means of supplying agreeable part- 
pra tice to those already somewhat advanced. Mr. Cise proposes to hold a class 
for ladi~s in the afternoon, and one for gentlemen in the evening, the terms to 
each to be fixed at such a rate as will admit of all persons joining them. Mr. 
Case trusts that a permanent course of instruction, at a moderate co-t, will be the 
meaus of rendering the Co:certina still more genera'ly popular, feel ng assured 
that iis many peculiar advantag: s over other instruments will ultimately gain it 
the preference with all amateurs anxious to excel in music with as littie trouble 
as possible. Perso.s disirous of joining these classes are requested to com- 
municate with Mr, Case, to the care of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








































NEW ENGLISH SONGS, 








STEPHEN MASSETT. 











s. d. 
I remember the house when I was born eee ees vw 2 O 
AUBEGBREN GENO, scr Ges” asas oued “eel pe Poked a) tate oe 
I'll look for thee, Mary... eee oes tee vee ow 2 0 
It isnot asit usedto be ... te ARS > se “on a 0 
I would not have thee young again ; eee eee ac & O 
When the moon on the lake is beaming... ss ee io 2 0 
x* The above Songs will be published next week, illustrated with a 
portrait of the composer, who is about to appear in a new enter- 
tainment. 
JOHN L. HATTON. 

Pheebe, dearest, Ballad, composed for Sims Reeves nek as” ae 
I stood on the beach, composed for Miss Dolby ... see a = © 

How sweetly gleams the light of love, Duet, composed for Mr, 
and Mrs, Sims Reeves vee toe eee toe Ge oe 

M. W. BALFE. 
Scenes of Home, a domestic Ballad aa ive ar <a Te 
MISS FRICKER. 

I do not watch alone ee ae =A xe eos ace See 





W. T. WRIGHTON! 














Speak gently, second edition see vee ee w 23 0 
NORDMANN. 
The Needle, a Distich by Hodder, embroidered in colours oan a GS 
C. J. HARGITT. 

The last good night, composed for Sims Reeves de io 2S 
Slumber, darling, lullaby sve 7 eee «o 2 0 
E. H. PROUT. 

The moonlit sea... ee see vee vee uw 2 O 
R. S. PRATTEN. 

Too late! too late! sung with great success by Miss Vinning ... 2 0 
KE. W. FAITHFUL. 

Those dear old times, Ballad, sung by Miss Dolby cy ee ae 
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